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As I Seelt... 


oe bright blue weather may shine through a 
few days of November, but there is no doubt that 
the next to the last month is usually part of the bleak- 
ness and cold of the dying year. Squirrels and other 
prudent animals scurry to amass a huge winter store of 
food, knowing that the pile will dwindle as winter pre- 
vents further gathering and hunger demands satisfaction. 


November should have a "stockpile effect" on school 
personnel responsible for safety education. Accident 
prevention and safety education materials and ideas 
should be developed, preserved and stored during the 
Fall and Winter when youngsters are lessening outdoor 
activities and lowering school accident rates. All this 
pre-planning must be done to prevent a rash of mishaps 
when Spring permits a return to the out of doors, but it 
must be in conjunction with the usual attack on Fall and 
Winter accidents in gymnasiums, corridors, auditoriums, 
the home and other indoor areas. 


Safety's storehouse should consist largely of good plan- 
ning sessions. Many of next Spring's solid blows for 
outdoor safety might be planned in November faculty 
workshops covering some of these: 


>» Teacher leadership in supervision and accident pre- 
vention. 

» Safety education curriculum problems and teaching 
techniques. 

> Special programs, campaigns and safety events. 

» Audio-visual and other teaching aids. 

» Work with student councils and committees. 


» Community aids to safety education. 


November stock-piles of safety education ammunition 
will have an effect. Thoughtful consideration before Spring 
of the special problems youthful exuberance and joie de 
vivre bring to Spring accident prevention will cut back 
on those discouraging trends in child accidents which often 
come in April and May. 


We predict you'll have a satisfied smile when you see 
good results next Spring. No provident Winter storer is 
ever unhappy in May! 


CHARLES FRENCH 
Senior Consultant 
School and College Division 
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Section One 


Can You See 
the Trees 


for the Forest? 


.. . of safety regulations that 

have grown up in your school 
system through the years? Many 
school systems are clarifying 

their safety regulations and program 
by producing a safety handbook 
for all those who must know 
what's going on in safety. Here's 
why—and how—this should 


be done... 


4 HERE’s no question about it—teday’s teach- 

ers and administrators want to provide a 
safe, healthy atmosphere for their students, but 
they are sometimes at a loss about how to pro- 
ceed. It is true that we attempt to provide a 
reasonably safe place for our students to work 
and play and also to supply certain supervision 
to make sure they are not injured. 


But if we are to do a complete job in safety 


education, we must also include every phase 
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of the community as well as the school’s influ- 
ence on the child. This is why a handbook of 
safety regulations is a necessary item in an up- 
to-date, progressive school system. It brings 
to the attention of the school and community 
the rules and regulations of which they might 
otherwise be unaware. 

A handbook of safety regulations is an ex- 
cellent method of informing the school admin- 
istrator and teacher of certain rules and regula- 
tions set up by city, state and federal agencies, 
since its primary purpose is to gather togethe: 
all of the rules and regulations pertaining to 
general safety and fire prevention which teach- 
ers, principals and other administrators are ex- 
pected to observe and enforce as a part of their 
assigned duties in the operation of their schools. 

Unless regulations are readily available for 
study, review or reference, their worth to the 
organization becomes obscure and their effec- 
tiveness as a means of communication is dimin- 
ished. Regulations can become so cumbersome 
that the operational procedures necessary for 
compliance are lost; “one cannot see the trees 
for the forest.” 


In the modern school system with all of its 
departments, administrators, teachers and main- 
tenance people, most people are unfamiliar with 
each other’s activities. A handbook, then, spells 
out some of the safety factors which might af- 
fect the school custodian, safety factors which 
have been set up by his department and of 
which the school administrator should be in- 
formed. If the school is fortunate enough to 
have a safety coordinator for the building, a 
handbook of safety rules and regulations would 
serve as an ideal guide. 

In the Detroit Public Schools, many state- 
ments had been released to principals and teach- 
ers over a period of years setting forth policies 
and practices controlling the safe use of voca- 
tional equipment. Because of the span of time 
and changes in personnel, there were repeated 
requests to bring all of these statements to- 
gether, with nece-sary revisions, to show current 
practices. By Cevoting a chapter in our Hand- 
book of Safety Regulations to the school voca- 
tional department, a great service was accom- 
plished. 

It was disecvered, also, that other depart- 
ments, such as Matitenance, Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Visual and Radio Education, 
Science, Art and R.O.T.C., had the same prob- 
lem that had confronted the Vocational De- 
partment; and these departments were given 
the opportunity to assemble, each in its own 
chapter of the handbook, all rules and regula- 





tions in regard to safety. We also included one 
chapter on pertinent information about em- 
ployee accidents and laws regarding Work- 
men’s Compensation. 

Certain steps should be taken when consid- 
ering what should be included in a handbook 
of safety regulations. The many departments 
of the school system should be consulted to 
see if they have something of value to con- 
tribute. City and state agencies should also be 
contacted to make sure that any directives 
from their departments affecting traffic control, 
fire hazards, health and welfare of children, 
etc.—all are included. 

From school files, all directives from present 
and past administrations should be gathered 
and utilized where applicable. Many of these 
may be obsolete, or perhaps they may merely 
need to be brought up to date. 

How best to publish these essentials is a 
problem that each school or 
must face. 


school system 
The three best forms, determined 
by a recent survey, are listed below: 

1. Many schools find it desirable to have 
the safety regulations stated as policies and 
included in a handbook or manual with othe 
school policies. indexed by 
code number and by policy subject. The poli- 
cies on safety are established from former pro- 
cedures and directives. 


The policies are 


The flexibility of these manuals provides for 
current procedures at all times. This is possi- 
ble by using loose-leaf notebooks and having 
policies of departments or areas prepared in- 
dividually and designated by code number. 
Withdrawals, changes or additions may be made 
at any time. This method does not include the 
detailed procedures of the safety regulations 
which may be found in a handbook, but it 
does provide broad statements concerning safety 
practices. 

2. A large group of schools administers 
safety regulations by bulletins or directives is- 
sued from the central office at various times 
during the school year. Lach school devises a 
system for filing bulletins and directives. It is 
customary to re-issue the material each year, 
making necessary changes. 

3. Large school systems have had commit- 
tees working on handbooks of safety regulations. 
These school committees develop an all-inclu- 
sive regulation handbook covering all the as- 
pects of school safety. The handbooks are very 
complete and contain many safety procedures 
that are necessary in the complex organization 
of large school systems. 


By Chester C. O’Hanlon 
Director of Health Education 

Denver, Colorado, Public Schools 
Chairman, Committee on Handbooks 
of Safety Regulations 

Safety Education Supervisors’ Section 


and 


Ronald Patterson 


Supervisor, Safety Education Department 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools 
Member of the Committee 


A table of contents and an index increase the 
usability of the handbook. From the table of 
contents, any school or school system could 
find the basis for a complete handbook. Each 
regulation title would suggest a topic for a 
compilation of the essential safety procedures. 

Following is a table of contents that should 
Civil 
defense and natural disaster procedures are not 


help in organizing a safety handbook. 


included, since this is handled by a separate 
committee in the Detroit public schools, and 
this table of contents is taken from the Detroit 
handbook. The loose-leaf design of the Detroit 
handbook, with the pages of each chapter 
numbered independently, also makes substitu- 
tion of pages easy for any changes which may 
be incorporated in the future. 


Suggested Table of Contents 


Standard Procedure in Case of Accident 
\. Procedure in Case of Accideni 
B. First-Aid Cabinets. 


Street and Highway Protection 
A. Safety Patrol Organization 
B. Requests for the Assignment of Adult Pro- 
tection to School Crossings or the Addition 
of Traffic Signals 
C. School Janitor Traffic Duty. 
D. Police Protection and Cooperation. 
E. Traffic Signal Lights 
F. Pedestrian Tunnels 
G. Routing of School Children. 

Parents’ Cars 

Students’ Cars 

Parking. 

. Bicycles 

. Roller Skates. 
N. Street Vendors. 
QO. Dismissals 
P. Special Evening Activities 
( 
R. Trips and Excursions 


Student Messengers. 


) 
~ 


Continued on next page) 
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Can You See the Trees 
for the Forest? 


Continued from preceding page 


100ol Ground Accident Prevention 
Regulations 
School Service Patrols. 
Stairway, Hall and Corridor Accident Preven- 
tion 
\. Inherent Hazards 
B. Service Patrol Organization 


Classroom Accident Prevention 

\. Sharp-pointed Objects 

B. Swallowing Objects 

C. Lifting or Carrying Heavy Objects 
D. Policy on the Moving of Pianos 

E. Improvised Ladders 

F. Housekeeping 

G. Door Accidents. 

H. Paper Cutters 

J. Glass Receptacles 

K. Hot Pipes 

L. Souvenirs of War 

M. Injured Pupils Attending School 

N. Extra-Curricular Clubs or Organizations 
QM. Summary 

Fire Prevention 

A. Re sponsibility 

B. Fire Inspection 

C. Emergency Devices and Procedures 
D Housekeeping Regulations 

I Capacities 

F. Lighting 

G. Stage Hazards. 

Fire Drill 
A. State Law 
B. Purpose 
C. Fire Dismissal Signal 

D. Recall Signal 

E. How to Organize 

I. Use of All Exits during Drill 

G. Responding to Fire Dismissals 

H. Control 

J. Blocked-Exit Drill 

K. Dismissals Not to Be Delayec 

L.. Clearing Exits 

M. In Case of Fire 

N. General Information 

©. Method of Reporting Drills 

P. Suggested Fire-Drill Procedure 

Safety Regulations for Health and Physical 
Education 

\. All Schools 

B. Elementary Schools 

C. Junior High Schools 

D. High Schools 


Requirements 


E. Physician’s Certificate for Evening 
Summer Schools 

Safety Regulations for Vocational Education 
\. Policies and Practices Controlling the Saft 
Use of Vocational Equipment 

B. Safety Instruction 

C. General Regulations. 

D. General Instructions to Shop and Homi 
Economics Teachers 

E Special Instruction to Home Economics 
Teachers 

F. Special Instructions to Shop Teachers 
G. Shop and Laboratory Regulations. 
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Hl. Shop and Laboratory Safety Organization 
Plan. 

Safety Regulations for Visual and Radio Edu- 
cation. 

A. General Statement. 

B. Assignment of Responsibility. 

C. Student Assistance. 

D. Transfer, Repair and Storage of Equip- 
ment. 

E. Operation and Care of Audio-Visual 
Equipment and Teaching Aids. 

F. Stage Equipment and Scenery. 

Safety Regulations for Science 

A. Basic Responsibilities 

B. General Precautions. 

C. Chemistry Laboratories. 

D. Physics Laboratories. 

E. Biology Laboratories. 

F. Elementary School Science. 

Safety Regulations for Art Education 

A. Safety Habits. 

B. Basketry Materials. 

C. Silk Screen. 

D. General Precautions. 

E. Special Precautions. 

R.O.T.C. Units—U. S. Army. 

A. Safety Rules for Rifle Ranges. 

Employee Accidents—-Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law. 

A. All Paid Employees Included. 

B. Compensation. 

C. Reporting Accidents. 


Hazardous Occupations Orders 


Amended to Exempt Students 
( ERTAIN hazardous occupations orders 


A have been amended, effective Septembet 


23, to exempt student-learners enrolled in coop- 
erative vocational training programs, Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell has announced. 
These amended orders have previously set an 
18-year age minimum for employment in occu- 
pations hazardous for minors and are issued 
under the child-labor 
Labor Standards Act. 


provisions of the Fair 


The new amendments, affecting Orders 25, 
+8 and #12, will permit 16- and 17-year-old 
student-learners to work part-time under speci- 
fied safeguards in cooperative vocational educa- 
tion programs in industries using certain wood- 
working and metalworking machines. 

The orders were amended as the result of 
evidence and information received at a public 
hearing held in Washington, D. C., on June 17. 
The hearing was held after a study was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Standards at the re- 
quest of educators who believed that a limited 
exemption would step up development of voca- 
tional courses. 

Copies of the revised orders may be obtained 
from the Department’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts divisions. 





Shoot 
for the 
Good Turn 


Gunning for safety, lowa Scouts go to 


class to learn arms rules. 


f imnnee are at least 37 “safe hunters” in 
Waverly, Iowa. You can tell them by the 
bright yellow safe hunter patch they’re wearing. 

These 37 are mostly Boy Scouts or Explorers 
who have completed a gun safety training 
The course, held by Troop 90, Post 90, 
kicked off the 1958 National Safety Good Turn 
program of the Waverly Boy Scouts. Gradua- 
National Scout Week last 


course. 


tion came during 
winter. 

Sponsored by the National Rifle Association, 
the course consisted of six hours of classroom 
instruction on all phases of firearms safety. 
When the boys had completed it, 
two-hour 


they had a 
session during which time 
they demonstrated what they had learned. 


outdoor 


The final graduation exercises saw each stu- 
dent-hunter shooting several rounds with a .45 
Colt Peacemaker. 

The course, which now will be an annual 
event, was taught by Bob Hinkle, the Scout 
Post advisor, who is also a member of the Na- 
tional Safety Council® 


When rules were mastered, Scouts took to the field to 
practice the safe firearms regulations. 


Instructor Hinkle breaks barrel to show Scouts how to carry 
a gun through fence or into home. 


Scout demonstrates rules during classroom period, where 
students learned all phases of gun safety. 


COMMAND ENTS 
N SAFET 


Ten Commandments of Gun Safety were learned in class 
by Scouts to make them safe hunters. 
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Even in the best-run safety programs, accidents sometimes occur. 


The author tells how the school nurse can act to minimize in- 


juries, how she can train others to act when she is not there, and 


how she can add her voice to the safety education program. 


By Mildred W. Catchings 





Mrs. Catchings is a teacher-nurse with the 
Chicago Board of Education. Her title, pe- 
culiar to the Chicago Board of Education, is 


synonymous with school nurse. 











_ in the best organized schools some 
Sound 


policies are needed to meet such emergency 


4 accidents and illnesses will occur. 


situations and to lead to an effective program 
of preventing further injury to children. 


Although the basic principles applied here 
may be a guide in developing an emergency 
program in any school, there will be wide dif- 
ferences based on individual peculiarities. Large 
city school systems will differ from smaller 
urban schools, and both will be quite different 
from rural school districts. 


Each plan must meet the needs of the school 
and its environment, and no two schools, even 
those in the same system, have identical health 
activities. The school nurse working in two 
schools rarely carries identical programs in both 
schools. Each school in any system should have 
planned written policies for emergency care, 
and written standing orders covering the care 
of major and minor accidents and illnesses. Such 
policies should be developed and agreed upon 
by the local school health council or board 
of education’s medical advisory committee ot 
medical director, and approved by the local 
medical society. 


The policies and instructions should be clearly 
understood by all personnel giving emergency 
care. Each copy of instructions for emergency 
care should list: . 


1. Instructions for giving immediate care 
ing orders for first aid. 


stand- 
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Directions for notifying parents of sick or in- 
jured children. 

3. Procedure for getting a pupil home or to the 
hospital when the parents cannot be contacted. 


+. Methods of contacting the physician—when a 
private physician’s service is used in emergency care 


5. Directions for notifying police in areas where 
this is required. 


6. Procedures for guiding parents, when necessary, 
to proper source for treatment. 


7. Directions for making accident reports 

When a serious accident or sudden illness 
occurs in school, time is the first consideration. 
If the nurse is available, she takes charge; if 
not, a person trained in first aid takes over. 
rhe nurse plays an important part in educating 
school staff not to waste time in waiting for he: 
when a serious emergency arises. Whoever is in 
charge should follow emergency procedures im- 
mediately, This means doing simultaneously 
the following things: giving first aid, notifying 
the principal, notifying relatives and securing 
the nearest physician, ambulance or police serv- 
ice as indicated in written instructions. 

It is especially important for the nurse to 
stress that in serious cases the person giving 
first aid should limit his help to what is actually 
needed to restore breathing, stop bleeding and 
prevent shock and infection. Safety is to be 
put ahead of comfort, and moving the injured 
child is to be avoided. 

The nurse can teach the patrol boys and other 
pupils who usually help children in times of 
accidents that they should always take the nurse 
or teacher to the injured child rather than take 
the injured child to the nurse. 


Injuries Occurring in the 
School’s Jurisdiction 
First aid may be considered as the immediate 
temporary care given in order to save life, pre- 
vent further injury, and alleviate severe suffer- 
ing in an illness or accident. The school is 
responsible for seeing that a child injured at 





school is given first aid until the parent or 
police officer arrives to take responsibility o1 
until a physician is available. 

The nurse or some responsible adult in the 
school gives first aid. A sound principle is to 
train all members of the teaching staff so they 
may be responsible to act in the absence of the 
nurse when emergencies arise. The school au- 
thorities have primary responsibility for this 
because it deals with teacher preparation. In 
most schools the physical education teachers 
have been given adequate preparation in first 
aid and safety techniques, and usually, they 
handle emergencies in the nurse’s absence. It is 
now an accepted idea for all persons prepar- 
ing to teach to have some knowledge of first 
aid. 


The amount of help the nurse can give in 
emergencies depends upon the amount of nurs- 
ing time available. If this is limited, her help 
in planning to meet emergencies is more valua- 
ble than in giving first aid. Her responsibility 
in giving first aid should be confined to caring 
only for those with severe injuries or illnesses 
and giving instructions or suggestions to others 
absence. If the 
school’s program is to function smoothly, the 


performing first aid in her 


nurse’s responsibilities in relation to the general 
plan of emergency care should be stated clearly 
and understood by the entire school staff. 

The major points of all emergency plans are: 

1. If the nurse is away from the school at 
the time of a serious accident or illness. a writ- 
ten report should be made so that she will have 
a copy on her return and can follow up, if 
necessary, to help parents get adequate care for 
the child. 

2. First aid kits should be strategically lo- 
cated throughout the school. ‘Their contents 
should have been planned on the advice of 
the school medical advisor or advisory council 


Reprinted, with permission, from 


Nursing Outlook, February, 1958. 


The School 


Nurse and 
Accident 
Prevention 


and should be adequate to meet anticipated 
needs. Written instructions for emergency care 
should be attached to every kit or located 
close by. 

3. The nurse’s time is too limited to make 
daily or weekly checks to refill first aid kits. A 
reliable person can be appointed for this job, 
but the nurse must be sure that it is being 
done properly and that all supplies in the kits 
are covered by instructions. She can supervise 
the arrangement of supplies in the first aid kits 
so that they are convenient and the instructions 
can be clearly understood. 


t. The kits should always be accessible when 
needed, but not accessible to small children who 
might be injured by them. Some schools have 
found it advantageous to have small kits in 
the kindergarten room, the principal’s office, 
and the lunch room; larger kits are kept in 
the health room, gymnasium, and shops. We 
like fitted cases in which the supplies are packed, 
and which may be hung on the wall or easily 
carried. When an accident occurs on the play- 
ground or on the stairs, and the child should not 
be moved until first aid is administered, it is 
most convenient to carry these to the scene. 


5. The information needed for contacting 
the parents must be accessible. It may be in a 
separate file or included on the pupil’s history 
card. This information includes the parent’s 


name, address, and 


telephone number; his 


Continued on next page) 
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The School Nurse and 
Accident Prevention 


Continued from preceding page) 





place of employment, address, and telephone 
number; the family physician, his address and 
telephone number; the hospital of the parents’ 
choice. It is advisable, also, to have the name, 
address, and telephone number of a relative 
or friend, approved by the family, who will 
accept responsibility for temporary care of the 
child when parents cannot be reached. For 
those children who have no telephone in the 
home, the telephone number of a neighbor 
who will call or get a message to the parent 
is advisable. 


Inability to reach parents when accidents o1 


sudden illnesses occur presents a problem. 
Often, the information needed is incorrect, and 
emergency records are useless unless they are 
filled out completely and kept up to date. The 
classroom teacher can help by keeping the files 
current, checking with pupils occasionally, and 


correcting information when necessary. 


Because the files should be readily accessible, 
it is preferable to keep them in the principal's 
office where all school personnel have imme- 
diate access to them when the need arises. 
Some schools prefer to have the records kept 
in individual classrooms, the health room, or 
the physical education office. No matter where 
they are kept, all teachers should know where 
they are 


Parents should be notified immediately and 
tactfully of their child’s sudden illness or serious 
accident. If possible they should be telephoned, 
but if they do not have one and live near the 
school, the principal may assign someone to go 
for them. It is not necessary for the nurse to 
make the call, but she can suggest what, the 
parent should be told so that confusion or panic 
may be avoided. The messages should include 
instructions on where to come for the child 
usually the principal’s office—and when neces- 
sary, parents should be escorted to the sick or 
injured child. 

If the person whose name is given on the 
emergency card cannot be reached, and _ the 
child is in serious condition making delay un- 
safe, the person in authority at the school de- 
cides what is to be done. The child’s safety 
and welfare are given primary consideration; 
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the unknown wishes of parents and the legal as- 
pects are secondary. 

The nurse often has knowledge of the fam- 
ily circumstances and attitudes, and her sug- 
gestions may be helpful to the school adminis- 
trator in arriving at the best decision. In such 
event, if an ambulance has been requested and 
contact has not been established with the rela- 
tives, the school administrator designates some 
responsible member of the staff to accompany 
the pupil. Usually this is the nurse, and she 
stays with the child at the hospital until the 
parent or his representative arrives. 

Most school systems do not require the nurse 
to transport pupils except in extreme emer- 
gency. The school authorities should consult 


with the local medical and nursing groups and 


the parents in developing policies for transport- 
ing sick or injured pupils. The nurse’s car 
should have adequate insurance coverage be- 
cause traffic accidents may occur while a child 
is being transported in it. 

If the accident does not warrant immediate 
hospital or physician’s treatment, and the parent 
comes for the child, the nurse suggests that 
the parent seek medical care if the child does 
not feel better after a certain time, as the oc- 
casion may warrant. She should stress also that 
the school’s responsibility is to give immediate 
first aid treatment but that further treatment 
is the parent’s responsibility. If the parents can- 
not afford to pay for treatment, the nurse 
should refer them to the proper clinic or to a 
welfare agency for financial assistance. 

If a child’s condition is such that he may be 
removed to the address given on the emergency 
information record, and if the parent cannot 
be reached or cannot come up to school for 
the child, the principal is responsible for desig- 
nating someone to take the child home. Be- 
fore sending the child home, however, the 
person in authority should be sure that some 
responsible person will be there, if the parent 
is not. When the nurse is asked to take the 
child home, it gives her an opportunity to in- 
struct the parent or responsible adult in the 
steps that should be taken. Because the nurse 
often does not accompany the child home, some 
written instruction should be sent with the ac- 
companying adult. 


If neither the parent nor the person repre- 
senting the parent can be reached, and _ the 
child’s condition does not require immediate 
medical care, the school should provide a place 
for him to le down until some better arrange- 
ments can be made for him. A folding cot is 
very useful in such cases. 





Minor 
scratches and so on can be treated at once, and 
the pupil will usually remain in school. When 
there is doubt in 


injuries such as abrasions, bruises, 


minor emergencies 
whether the pupil should be sent home or be 
allowed to remain in school under the nurse’s 


some 


observation, the nurse, because of her experi- 
ence and knowledge, can advise the principal 
on the best procedure to follow, Although many 
minor accidents do not warrant exclusion from 
school, the parents should be notified in writing 
about all accidents. Form letters can be used. 


Some pupils may refuse to accept first aid 
because of certain beliefs which they or their 
parents follow. In such cases, this information 


should be noted on their emergency record 


cards, and when an emergency occurs, the 
school should notify the parents promptly so 
that the responsibility is placed with them. The 
nurse and other school personnel should have 


in writing their legal responsibility in such cases. 


Teachers should be encouraged to use dis- 


cretion when sending a pupil to the nurse for 


The nurse must be alert to unsafe conditions in the school. 


first aid. Some teachers say, “Go to the nurse” 
every time a child complains of a slight pain 
or scratches himself slightly. Much of the nurse’s 
time used in caring for such injuries, which 
could be treated by the teacher or pupil him- 
self under her direction, could be used more 
effectively in other activities. One way to 


handle this is to see that emergency instructions 


emphasize that the nurse gives first aid only to 


pupils who come with a written referral from 
the teacher. ‘This does not include major emer- 
gencies where time is important. 

Referrals for first aid can be a printed form 
with places for name, room number, reason for 
When.  stu- 


dents come to the nurse with such a form filled 


referral, and teacher’s signature 


out, she gives first aid, records what was done. 


adding any suggestions which may be needed, 
and returns the form to the teacher. 

As soon as possible after an accident, an ac- 
curate and detailed report should be made. All 
reports should include: 


Name, address and time the accident occurred. 

Place of accident—school building, school grounds, 
to or from school 

Nature of the injury 

Description of accident: how it happened, what 
the student was doing. 

Part of the body injured 

Immediate action taken 


Accident recording is the responsibility of 
the individual teacher, and the nurse records 
in the report the treatment she gave. 


Injuries Occurring Outside the School's 
Jurisdiction 

Injuries or accidents occurring in the home 
or out of school are primarily the responsibility 
of the family or family physician. Classroom 
teachers and parents must understand this. If 
pupils are allowed to come to the nurse for 
treatment of old scratches, cuts and burns, much 
of her time will be wasted, and parents and chil- 
dren will develop a wrong idea of the function 
of the school in relation to treatment. The 
nurse should not disturb any dressing put on the 
child at home or by the physician unless she 
has definite instructions from the physician. 

There are two situations, however, in which 
the nurse would be interested in injuries oc- 
curring at home. These are dog bites and 
puncture wounds that have not received medi- 
cal attention. Most states require by law that 
animal bites of human beings are to be re- 
ported to the police department or the health 
officer promptly 

When she learns of such incidents, the nurse 
should get the complete history, report the case 
to the proper authorities and refer the child to 
If a dog bite 
occurs on the school grounds, the nurse fol- 


the proper source for treatment. 


lows standing orders for first aid treatment, as 
she does for a puncture wound which occurs at 
school. ‘Tetanus prophylaxis may be indicated 
for an infected puncture wound. The nurse is 
responsible for referring the child for medical 


care 


Safety 
Teamwork is necessary for a good accident 
prevention program in the SC hool. ‘| his includes 
cooperative planning with the children, the 
teachers and the parents, plus a sale environ- 
ment. If the nurse’s contribution to accident 
prevention is to be constructive, it Is essential 


for her to know as much as possible about acci- 
Continued on page 24 
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What type of training do stu- 
dents need to be adequately 
prepared to teach safety—or 
driver education? Here is what 


a California conference on the 


subject has recommended. 


By John Eales 

Consu/tant 

Bureau of Secondary Education 

California Department of Education 

Sacramento, California 
TTHAT does an elementary or secondary 

school teacher need to know about safety 
and driver education to be competent in these 
areas? 

Why don’t we get more uniformity in the 
teacher education programs in safety and driver 
education now being offered in our teacher 
education institutions? 

Does a two-semester-hour course in general 
safety and a two-semester-hour course in drive1 
education, typical total offering of many of ou 
teacher preparation institutions, actually meet 
the needs of our teac hers? 

lo answer these questions, New York Uni- 
versity’s Center for Safety Education, the 
University of California at Berkeley and_ the 
California State Department of Education co- 
operated recently in planning and conducting 
the first Western States Conference on the 
Preparation of ‘Teachers in Safety and Driver 
Education. 

Held June 2-4 at the University of California 
Extension Center in San Francisco, the meet- 
ing was attended by representatives of teache1 
education institutions, state departments of edu- 
cation and lay groups interested in safety and 


driver education. 
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Planning committee for the conference was 
composed of Marland K. Strasser of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
acting for New York University; Helen Ham- 
marberg, head of the Department of Confer- 
ences and Special Activities of the University 
Extension of the University of California, repre- 
senting that institution; Carl A. Larson, spe- 
cialist in teacher education, and the author, 
representing the California State Department 
of Education. Dr. Strasser was coordinator of 
the Conference. 

Conferees were divided into five groups, each 
of which discussed and analyzed what an ade- 
quately prepared teacher needed to know in a 


particular area. Areas studied were: 


>» Fundamentals of Safety Education. 


» Curriculum, Techniques and Materials for 
Teaching Safety Education. 


» Driver Education (Classroom phase 
» Driver Education (Practice Driving). 


» Organization, Administration and Super- 
vision of School Safety. 


Palks on various phases of teacher prepara- 
tion in safety were presented to the three-day 
conference by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, former di- 
rector of the Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, (his paper was read by this 
author); J. Burton Vasche, associate superin- 
tendent of public instruction, California State 
Department of Education; Velma Linford, su- 
perintendent of public instruction for the state 
of Wyoming (his paper was read by Duane 
Andrews); James Stone, director of teacher 
education, University of California; Cecil Zaun, 
supervisor of safety of the Los Angeles City 
Schools; and Wayne Hughes, director of the 
School and College Division, National Safety 
Council, whose paper was read by Daniel Web- 
ster. 

As the Conference ended, each group made 
an analysis of what an adequately prepared 
teacher of safety and driver education needed 
to know and suggested the minimum numbet 
of semester hours which should be devoted to 


It was recognized 


What is 


the area under discussion. 





Good 


that many teacher education institutions might 
break some areas into several courses, each 
having a separate allotment of credit, but this 
was considered to be the prerogative of each 
institution. The semester hour recommendation 
merely referred to the minimum hours neces- 
sary to cover the area being studied.) Recom- 
mendations were: 


Fundamentals of Safety Education—A mini- 
mum of three semester hours. 

Curriculum, Techniques and Materials for 
Teaching Safety Education 


three semester hours. 


A minimum of 


Driver Education (Classroom) and Driver 
(Practice Driving ) 


eight semester hours for both of these areas 


Education A minimum of 


together. 

Organization, Administration and Supervision 
of School Safety Programs 
mum of four semester hours. 


Probably a mini- 


It must be recognized that teachers of safety 
and driver education must have a command 
of the subject content in the field as well as 
veneral knowledge about teaching and ad- 
ministering the program. Each of the five areas 
listed above contains content material as well 
as information of a professional education na- 
ture. In particular, areas one, three and fou 


contain a great amount of subject matter. 


Conferees agreed that these courses should 


be offered as follows in the college years: 


Freshman—Elementary Psychology and Ele- 


mentary Sociology: 


Sophomore—General Safety and First Aid. 
(First aid should be taken before the student 
moves into any advanced courses in safety and 


driver education. ) 


Junior—Fundamentals in Safety Education. 
This course would be a pre-requisite to courses 
in the senior year but open to all teachers in 
training, who should be 


quired to take it.) 


encouraged or re- 
Senior—Curriculum, Techniques and Mate- 


rials for Teaching Safety Education, Driver 
Classroom) and Driver Education 


Practice Driving. ) 


Education 


Organization, Administration and 
Supervision of the School Safety Program. 


Graduate 


Psychology and sociology were placed at the 
freshman level in the sequence of studies be- 
cause the group felt that some elementary com- 
mand of these fields should be a pre-requisite 
to studying safety and driver education. 


The sequence worked out includes both sub- 
ject matter content and material which would 
be properly classified as professional. At pres- 
ent, most courses in safety and driver educa- 
tion include both content and professional 
material. 


The study groups indicated that Funda- 
mentals of Safety Education would include both 
content and professional material, but would 
stress content. Curriculum, Techniques and 
Materials for Teaching Safety Education would 
be almost entirely professional in nature as 
would Organization, Administration and Super- 
vision of School Safety Programs. On the other 
hand, Driver Education, both classroom and 
practice driving, is chiefly a content area. 


There is much content to be studied in detail 
while preparing to be a teacher or superviso1 
of safety and driver education. Although there 
was no time to make an intensive study, the 
group did list a number of such areas as: 
home and school safety, farm and ranch safety, 
traffic safety, safety in recreational activities, 
fire safety, using firearms safely, water safety, 
the safe handling of explosives and rockets, in- 
dustrial and school bus safety, problems of 
school liability and school work in civil defense. 


Conferees recommended that safety be taught 
as part of the regular classroom work in ele- 
mentary schools and not set aside as a separate 
subject, and that secondary schools should pro- 
vide safety instruction in all courses where such 
learning has a_ place—school shops, physical 
education courses and the like. At the same 
time, secondary schools should provide separate 
courses if necessary, as in driver education. 


Conference participants concluded that 
teacher preparation in safety and driver edu- 
cation remains largely an untouched field in the 


western states@ 


Preparation for Teaching Safet 
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DORIS HUTCHINSON, Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, Greensboro Publu 
Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Jungle gyms, horizontal ladders, triple height 
chinning bars, tunnels (large terra cotta pipe 
balance beams, tetherball posts, box hockey, 
climbing ropes, climbing poles and low basket- 


ball goals 


and many others which are products of more 


these traditional types of apparatus 


recent imaginations can, without ignoring the 
need for safety, make a playground develop- 
mental for the child. Local public school rec- 
ords examined over a three-year period show 
that less than one one-hundredth of the acci- 
dents reported in vrades one to twelve occurred 
on the equipment mentioned above. 

In planning, conditioning, equipping and 
maintaining a playground for kindergarten and 
primary ages, many needs deserve considera- 
tion: 


l Imaginative, creative stages of develop- 
ment, frequently observed in young children, 
can best thrive and be fully meaningful when 
playground surroundings capitalize on natural 
resources——trees, flowers, banks, birds, interest- 
ing natural Space arrangements, use of scattered 
and varied play spaces rather than a few cen- 
tralized spaces. 

2. A smooth terrain, graded and free of ero- 
sion, seems to assure a minimum of accidents 

3. Equipment and apparatus chosen for the 
grounds will be of greater benefit to the child 
if they are of a type involving vigorous move- 
ment which develops strength in arms, shoulders 
and abdominal regions. Apparatus which sup- 
ports all of the child’s weight for him, re- 
quiring no exertion, power or active movement, 
will do little toward developing stronger mus- 
cles, more effective neuro-muscular coordina- 
tion and a greater sense of Courage 

t. Just 
need for wisdom in administration for the best 
use of the grounds 


as important as equipment is the 


Scheduling which avoids 
placing too many groups on the grounds at 
any one time is perhaps the greatest single factor 
in prevention of playground accidents and cre- 
ating a good atmosphere for learning 
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What Type 


9. Thoughtful spacing of equipment and ap- 
paratus can play an important role in safety. 

6. Having enough playground pieces to en- 
able a class or classes to scatter, with children 
grouping themselves in small groups rather than 
in masses, helps to avoid the hazard inevitably 
arising from too many people on too limited 
a space. 


THEODORA B. REEVE, State Education De- 
partment, Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, Albany, New York 

If I were the administrator, the supervisor o1 
the teacher I would include apparatus in plan- 
ning a playground for children in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. And if I were a 
parent with young children in the local school, 
I would carefully scrutinize the play area to 
see that my youngsters were going to have the 
advantages of good, vigorous, appropriate play 


activities out of doors 


The administrator planning the new play 
area with the help ot other school personnel, 
first considers the location. Ideally, it is near 
the children’s classrooms, away from traffic and 
away from the more organized, boisterous out- 


door play of intermediate grade children. 


A good play area has sun and shade, grass, 
dirt and sand, some black top for wagons and 
tricycles, some mobile equipment and play ap- 
paratus. What apparatus? Children need some 
reasonably safe apparatus which will entice 
them to use it in a variety of ways for dramatic 
play and to develop their large muscles, help 
make their legs, arms, backs and tummies strong 
and well-coordinated. 

[wo or three kinds of climbing apparatus 
are a “must” in a play area for young children. 
On any climbing apparatus, children climb, 
jump and stretch and accomplish their own 
purposes in different ways at different times. 

A jungle gym is good climbing apparatus. A 
three-way ladder is 
another kind of play apparatus which aids chil- 
dren in learning skills of balance and coordina- 
tion. Parallel bars and/or turning bars of two 
or more heights are useful and simple. The 


climbing and chinning 





of Playground Apparatus? 


timorous child enjoys the lowest turning bar, 
and the more adventurous is challenged by the 
highest. 


It is not enough to know what apparatus to 
procure if I am really interested in year-round 
activities out of doors for children and if I am 
really concerned with providing as safe a play 
area as I possibly can. What else must I think 
about? 


1. Size of apparatus. Safety depends partly 
on size. Not more than eight feet high for a 
48 to 60 inches high for a 
climbing and chinning ladder: turning bars 36 


jungle gym and 


inches and 48 inches high and 48 inches be- 
tween uprights, set in concrete 36 inches in the 
ground. (Each child usually gauges how high 
he feels comfortable and safe in climbing 

2. Location on the play area. School people 
should draw a total plan for the play area to 
make the most advantageous use of the total 
space. What is the best place for the storage 
shed? Where should the sand box be located? 


The climbing apparatus? 


Surely, the climbing 
apparatus is out of the traffic lanes of children 
pulling platform trucks; not near the children 
seeking a bit of quiet in the sand box, or build- 


ing block houses. 


3. Repair of play apparatus. Everyone con- 
cerned is constantly alert to the need for im- 


mediate repair of any broken play equipment 


t. Surfacing under the play apparatus. Areas 
around play apparatus should be surfaced with 
torpedo sand or a similar material. The land- 
ing space around and under the apparatus 
should be surfaced with at least six inches of 
sawdust, shavings or similar soft material 


HELEN SECREST SANTRY, Kindergarten 
Teacher, School 86, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Considering both safety and safety education, 
if I were planning a playground for kinder- 
garten and primary grades I would include 
apparatus for children ranging from four years 
nine months to about eight years of age. 


Children of this age need much activity to 
develop their large muscles. Many homes, par- 


You're planning a playground for 
kindergarteners, first and second 
graders. You're wondering if play- 
ground apparatus is safe, and what 
type of equipment to buy. Here, 
seven educators tell you how 


they would proceed. 


ticularly in cities, cannot provide space for 
the activity needed by the growing child, so it 
falls to the school to provide necessary space 
and equipment for large muscle activities. 
On such 


the use of a jungle gym, barrels, walking planks 


a playground, I would advocate 


with gradual elevations, jumping ropes, a low 
basketball net or one that could be adjusted 
in height, a slide and ring toss games. As a 
must I would include a set of traffic signals 
and tricycles, small cars or tractors to be used 
in safety instruction. 


If storage space could be provided, I would 
add to this list a set of large building blocks, 
some carpentry supplies and a covered sand box. 
I have not mentioned swings, merry-go-rounds 
and teeter-boards because I feel this equipment 
presents more safety problems and affords no 
additional educational growth. 

Children will need orientation to the use of 
their playground. A healthy social climate will 
need to be established within the classroom, and 
rules and regulations for playground behavior 


democratically established. 


If the children are taught the proper use of 
the facilities and have established safety prac- 
tices, if the equipment has been wisely chosen, 
and if the teachers give necessary supervision, 
no activity can equal a free play period in the 
out-of-doors. It can be looked upon as an ac- 


tivity havine much to offer in democratic, 


scientific, psy¢ hological and social values 


Continued on next page 
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What Type of Playground Apparatus? 


ETHEL MACINTYRE, Supervisor, Kinder- 
varten Teacher Education, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


Equipment for school playgrounds for young 
children is important for, like materials in the 
classroom, the apparatus helps learning. Kin- 
dergarten and primary grade children need 
opportunities to exercise fast-growing bodies, 
to develop skills in handling themselves and to 
improve muscular coordination, 


Formal, organized games played continually 
on a bare playground foster dependency-needs 
rather than strengthening feelings of adequacy 
and independence. As natural climbers, for 
their own self-protection children need a 
planned opportunity to learn how to manage 
equipment safely and independently. 


Kindergarten and primary teachers should 
select the apparatus that is desirable consider- 
ing the size and surface of the playground, 
climatic location of the school and the type of 
community it is to service. Many pieces of 
apparatus which have proven dangerous for the 
younger set should be avoided. For instance, 
apparatus which can go into fast motion with 
little effort may frighten young children. Heavy 
pieces should be stationary, allowing children to 
Climbing 
bars and jungle gyms are good examples. 


move about freely and in security. 


Apparatus should be sized for little children 
Stationary teeter totters, if used, should be low 
and short enough to prevent one child from 
being thrown when his partner slips off too 


quickly. 


Most desirable are many pieces of movable 
They 


besides 


equipment which can be easily stored. 


provide frequent change of activity 
lending themselves effectively to creative play. 
Packing boxes, ladders, various sizes of boards, 
barrels, drag boxes, light-weight metal and saw 
horses fall into this category. A variety of pieces 
is necessary in order to arrange for groups and 
individuals to have directed and free choice 
of activity and at the same time to provide 


opportunity for quiet, imaginative play. 


Many playground traffic jams can be avoided 
Children 


need elbow-room at all times and manage better 


by careful placement of apparatus. 


if they do not bunch together as they play. 


Space for circle games and fun running should 
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be situated to keep children from bumping into 
swings and slides. A low hedge or bar in front 
of the swings will aid in reminding children 
of lurking dangers. 


Sidewalks or their equivalent, placed in an 
interesting pattern, provide space for such 
things as wheel toys, balls and jump ropes. 


The playground will be ready for use after 
completion of a careful study by the teachers of 
children’s needs of space, safety, activity and 
fun. Through use of equipment and self-evalu- 
ation of play periods with teacher’s guidance, 
the children will be able to devise some sound 
safety rules. 


Young children need experience to build an 
understanding of the meaning of freedom and 
the responsibilities it carries. A thoughtfully- 
equipped playground, used under wise teacher 
guidance, is one of the logical places for chil- 
dren to gain such experience. 


DR. GERALD J]. HASE, Supervisor, Physical 
Education and Recreation, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. 


If I were planning a playground for kinder- 
garten and primary grades, it would have a 
kindergarten apparatus area and a_ primary 
grades apparatus area. 


It was found in a comprehensive survey of 
elementary schools in New York state that there 
was a low rate of accidents on playground 
apparatus based on the number of exposures. 
There were only 43 accidents out of 2,416,160 
exposures, or a rate of 1.8 accidents per 100,000 
exposures, 


In other words, a class of 30 children could 
be exposed to playground apparatus every day 
of the school year (190 days) for a period of 
almost ten years before one youngster would 
be injured enough for a follow-up or referral. 
These findings indicate that playground ap- 
paratus is relatively safe for kindergarten and 
primary grade children. 


This same survey showed that the only piece 
of playground apparatus that had a_ high 
accident rate was the giant stride. ‘The develop- 
mental apparatus such as climbing structures, 
rings, hanging ladders and hanging bars had a 
lower accident rate than the recreational ap- 
paratus such as teeters, slides, swings and merry- 
go-rounds. It was also found that schools which 


had asphalt surfacing or dirt around their 





We asked this Forum-in-Print question: 





Considering both safety and safety education, 


would you, if you were planning a playground for kindergarten and primary grades, in- 
clude apparatus? If so, what type of apparatus? If not, what activities should be put in 


place of apparatus work? 


playground apparatus had the highest rate for 
all types of accidents, while those which had 
sand under their playground apparatus had 


the lowest rate for all types of accidents. 


I would have both developmental and recre- 
ational apparatus of the appropriate size for the 
kindergarten area and for the primary grade 
area. The only piece of apparatus I would not 
consider is the giant stride. 


Under all pieces of apparatus there would be 
some resilient material such as sand or tanbark. 


It is especially important that all elementary 
classroom teachers teach their children how to 
use playground apparatus safely, and that ade- 
quate supervision be given these areas of the 
playground at all times. 


ELIZABETH NETERER, Lawton School, 


Seattle, Washington. 


The first consideration is what children need: 
the second is how much and what kind of su- 
pervision and training can be counted on; the 
third, how much space is available, and the 
fourth, what kind of apparatus best meets the 
needs under existing conditions. 


We know that young children need to exer- 
cise large muscles of back, legs and shoulders. 
This gives them urges to run, climb and tussle. 
Running needs space, climbing requires trees, 
fences or some kind of apparatus and wrestling 
on pebbly or hard surfaces often ends in fight- 
ing. 


Running and falling are responsible for a 
great many accidents to children. This may be 
because big muscles drive children to exercise 
them; so all normal children run whether there 
is adequate space or not, and collisions often 
occur, 


Many running accidents happen simply be- 
cause no provision is made for children to do 
anything else. The larger the number of chil- 
dren in a given area, the more opportunity 
there is for accidents. The less room one can 
offer children, the more supervision and care- 
fully directed programs are required for safety, 


and the more need there is for apparatus to 


give children the opportunity to use muscles 
that are crying for exercise. 


Climbing is good for more than muscles: it 
is good for morale and a feeling of achieve- 
ment. 


With adequate play space, so that the ap- 
paratus can be out of the way of the running 
area, plenty of supervision and careful instruc- 
tion, I would like these incentives for climbing 
and opportunities for teaching safe practices on 
playgrounds for young children. 


RUTH EVANS, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Springfield College, 
field, Massachusettes. 


S pring- 


The play of young children is active; who works 
harder than the five-year-old at play? He tugs, 
pulls, pushes, drags, he lifts anything that is 
portable and of suitable size for him to handle. 


All these many forms of movement are an 
important part of the play adventure for chil- 
dren five to eight. Those who carry the re- 
sponsibility for planning and equipping chil- 
dren’s playgrounds should bear in mind _ the 
need for sufficient and suitable apparatus. 


Packing boxes combined with boards, nail 
kegs and small-size saw horses comprise one 
group of play apparatus for little children. 
Supplied with these, a group of young children 
will build churches, garages, bridges, apartment 
houses, ramps; in fact, they will accomplish 
truly wonderful forms of construction. 


Swings, if located on a soft surface and in 
a remote part of the playground, provide chil- 
dren with another type of play activity. Slides 
and horizontal ladders fall into this same cate- 
vory. Merry-go-rounds, rocking boats and teet- 
ers made by combining a board with a small 
saw horse, provide still another play adventure 
for little folk. Lastly, the jungle gym makes it 
possible for many children to enjoy vigorous 
activity and fun all at the same time. 


Making children’s playgrounds safe entails 
not the removal of play apparatus nor the pro- 
hibition of its use, but, rather, adequate super- 


vision. 


The teacher of young children who remains 
close at hand to suggest ac tivities, to help with 
the solution of a problem, to encourage parti- 
cipation by all children, to insist upon fairness 
in sharing of play facilities and to help children 
learn the fundamentals of safe use of all these 
many things provides positive rather than nega- 


tive use of a children’s playground. 


“Safety first” is not the answer. Instead, the 
answer is intelligent action® 
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W E HAVE all had good reason to be proud 
of our glistening new high school since it 
opened in September, 1953. Serving the com- 
munities of Glenview and Northbrook, Illinois, 
Glenbrook High School is situated on a beauti- 
ful 75-acre site outside of the city limits of 
both towns. All students have to be transported 
to school, and two large parking lots accommo- 
date the cars and buses that carry pupils and 
staff back and forth to school every day. 

But when school first opened, it was evident 
that students were going to use these parking 
lot areas for unsafe show-off driving. No driv- 
ing poli ies had yet been established. 

Careless driving on the parking lot finally 
became such a problem that a group of inter- 
ested students met with the author to discuss 
plans for setting up some sort of traffic control, 
hoping that through this project, safe and 
courteous driving might be developed on the 
grounds of Glenbrook. 





A DRIVER EDUCATION 
FEATURE 











his first safety committee, after establish- 
ing the aims and methods of such a program, 
took their ideas to the Student Council. The 
Council then decided the project should be put 
before the student body, and, through the ad- 
visor rooms, the project was presented, dis- 
cussed and finally voted upon by the entire 
student body. It was accepted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 
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Glenbroo 


By Margaret L. Johnson 


Director of Driver Education 
Glenbrook High School 
Northbrook, IIlinois 


Now it was time for the newly-formed traffic 
control committee to really get to work! There 
were only about 600 students in school; to- 
tal cars numbered about 300, including those 
driven by faculty and other school staff. All 
students, however, were entitled to free bus 
transportation. 

The traffic control committee, under my di- 
rection, planned a traffic control project which 
would include inspection of cars, issuance of 
Glenbrook stickers, parking lot patrol, ticketing 
of violators and a student traffic court. All this 
information, procedures and policies were put 
into a booklet entitled Glenbrook Traffic Code. 
Each year since then, this traffic code booklet 
has been revised by the traffic control commit- 
tee, which has become a permanent standing 
committee of the Student Council. 


The author and a student leader meet to record the pro- 
ceedings of traffic violators’ court. 








ows the Show-Ofts 


Two brand new parking lots plus a beautiful school proved 
too tempting to some student show-offs when Glenbrook High 
School opened. So drastic measures were taken by the others... . 


When a student wishes to drive a car to 
school, he must get an “application to drive” 
form from the main office. At this time, he is 
also issued a copy of the code booklet. The 
application form is taken home, read and signed 
by the student’s parent. The student is respon- 
sible for knowing the information in the code 
booklet. He brings the signed application back 
If the 


counselor has no reason according to the stu- 


to school and gives it to his counselor. 


dent’s record not to give his permission, he signs 
the application blank and sends it on to the 
trafic control committee. 


After the application blank has been turned 
in, our student takes his car through the check 
lane. In September, the traffic check lane is 
open every day after school. For the remainder 
of the year, this check lane is open every Thurs- 
day after school. 

The student is told whether or not his ap- 
plication was approved by the counselor when 
he comes to the check lane. If it was approved, 
and nearly all students are given their first 
chance to drive, he is given a written test on 
the material in the code booklet. There are 
ten questions on the test. He must answer eight 
correctly to pass. Having passed this, he takes 
his car through the check lane. 


Member of traffic control committee supervises students 
taking test on Glenbrook Traffic Code. 


At check lane, the car is checked for lights, 
brake lights, windshield wipers, horn, brakes 
and stock muffler. The driver must also possess 
a valid operator’s license and show proof of li- 
ability insurance. 

If all of these points are checked satisfac- 
torily, the student is issued a Glenbrook sticker 
to affix to the windshield directly behind the 
rear-view mirror. Each sticker is numbered. 

Upon completing the check lane, the student 
fills out a card showing his name, address, make 
and color of car, advisor and permit number. 
Chis card is filed with the traffic control com- 
mittee. Anyone who does not pass either the 
written test or check lane may come back at 
any time and try again. Any faulty parts of 
his car must be repaired before he brings it 
again. 

Student monitors are assigned to the parking 
lots at various times during the school day and 
before and after school. Any junior or senior 
boy may volunteer for monitor by submitting 
his name to the traffic control committee. The 
driver education instructor and the committee 
screen the names, and the boys are assigned. 

All persons who drive at Glenbrook—teach- 
ers, office staff, custodians, cafeteria workers and 


Continued on next page) 


Other committee members on patro/ duty inspect student's 
car before she leaves the parking /ot. 
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Glenbrook Slows the Show-Offs 


students—must abide by the safe principles and 
practices set forth in the safety code book. Any 
driver seen violating a policy in the code book 
is issued a violation ticket by the monitor and 
is required to appear in traffic court. Viola- 
tion tickets may also be affixed to parked cars 
for such misdemeanors as “no permit” or “‘il- 
legal parking.” A duplicate violation ticket is 
filed with the clerk of the traffic court. 


The student traffic court is composed of seven 
students. These include the chief justice, fou 
associate judges (one from each class), a prose- 
cuting attorney and the clerk of the court. 
I'raffic court is in session one afternoon after 
school every two weeks, and all students who 
have been issued violation tickets are required 
to be there. Students are reminded of the day 


of court over the school’s loud speaker system. 


The clerk announces each case and asks the 
defendant to rise and face the court. Then the 
prosecuting attorney states the violation and 
asks for a plea of guilty or not guilty. Now 
the defendant has his opportunity to state his 
case before the judges, and any judge may ques- 
tion him individually. When all the facts have 
been heard, the five judges reach a decision 
and announce the verdict. The defendant is 
sometimes found not guilty; he is often found 
This 
happens frequently in the case of a first of- 
fense. 


guilty and given a suspended sentence. 


More serious violators are found guilty 
and fined. 


Fines usually average from 75 cents to three 
dollars. A fine of three dollars is rarely meted 
out, but it has been levied for the serious of- 
fense of reckless driving and/or speeding. The 
judges may also suspend or revoke the de- 
fendant’s driving permit if they think it neces- 
sary. 


Most defendants react to the traffic court 
with dignity and respect. When the project was 
first started, a few show-offs and hot-rodders 
bucked the plan with belligerent actions in 
traffic They were merely testing it to 
see how far this student-controlled 
would go. 


court, 


project 


But the school administration has been the 
back-bone behind the traffic court. Any un- 
cooperative defendant is sent to the administra- 
tion for disciplinary action. Because of this 
strong backing by the administration, the traf- 
fic court is respected and meets with success, 


The local police agencies are also cooperative 
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and helpful. Sometimes the monitor may not 
know the owner of a car which has no sticket 
on it or is parked illegally. The license numbet 
is recorded on the violation ticket. A few days 
before traffic court meets a monitor checks with 
the local police, finds the owner of the car, and 
he is notified to appear in court. 

One reason that the traffic court has gained 
respect among the students of Glenbrook is that 
holders of trafic court positions have always 
been leaders in the school. The members of 
the court are elected to their positions by the 
student body. This election is held in conjunc- 
tion with the student council election in the 
spring of each year, and the newly-elected offi- 
cers begin to serve the following fall. 

Any student wishing to be a candidate for 
a court position must have a petition signed by 
25 fellow students. The four associate judges 
the fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors and seniors each elect 


are elected by the respective classes 


one), and the chief justice and prosecuting at- 
torney are elected by the student council. The 
trafic control committee elects the clerk of 
court, who must belong to the committee. 


Expenses of the traffic control program are 
paid through traffic court fines. Costs include 
reprinting the code book each year and_ pur- 
chasing decals for the windshields, as well as 
equipment for the monitors. 


Our traffic 
event held at Glenbrook, directing traffic and 


monitors work at each evening 


assisting drivers in parking correctly so that 
there will be little congestion when people leave. 
These faithful students work at all Glenbrook 
functions which are open to the public, includ- 
ing athletic events, plays, concerts and special 
school dances. They are paid for this work. 


While directing traffic at night the boys wea 
white coveralls and are equipped with red 
flashlights and_ traffic sticks. 
yellow 


They also have 
reflector raincoats for rainy or snowy 
weather. All of this equipment is purchased 


and cared for from court fine money. 


Our traffic safety project at Glenbrook High 
School accomplishes a great deal toward estab- 
lishing and practicing safety attitudes and hab- 
its. We realize that all Glenbrook drivers are 
not converted to the safer ways of driving, but 
we are convinced that there is enough positive 
carryover to highway and city driving that it 
makes the Glenbrook traffic project a_ very 
worthwhile project. 





safety education 
data sheet no. 60 
(revised) 


Safety in the 


Farm Mech 


Statistics 

1. Actual statistics on farm shop accidents, 
either in terms of total accidents or in com- 
parison to other types of shop work, are diffi- 
cult to assemble. Even if we could accurately 
classify all farm shop accidents as to type and 
severity, we would still be considering only a 
small segment of statistics for which farm shop 
safety is at least partially responsible. This 
partial responsibility refers to the hundreds of 
farm accidents which occur back on the farm 
after the boy leaves school and goes home 


to carry on his own farming. 


The Problem 


2. No one will question the fact that our first 


and immediate responsibility is to organize 
and conduct our farm shop work properly so 
as to provide safe conditions and inspire safe 
thinking. 


This much everyone expects, but 


our responsibility must not end there. 


3. ‘To appreciate fully our farm shop prob- 
lems we need only look at the changes in 
agriculture. ‘Taking one state as an example, 


anics Shop 


we find that 50 years ago machinery and build- 
ings together represented a little more than 
one-third of the investment in land. Today the 
investment in buildings and machinery is far 
greater than the investment in land. The value 
of machinery alone has increased in less than 
90 vears from $35 million to more than $300 
million in just one state. It is significant that 


the investment in machinery has 


increased 
with this 


change has come the farm shop, provided with 


more than nine times, as along 


power tools and welding equipment. The in- 
vestment in farm machinery 
velopment still further. 


justifies this de- 
This tremendous in- 
crease in the amount of machinery as well as 
the new types of farm equipment has brought 
many changes to the school farm shop. These 
changes in the school shop in both the teach- 
ing approach and the type of equipment have 
brought with them new safety hazards with 


Continued on next page) 
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which to cope. This brings us back to the 


safety responsibility in the school shop. 


+. ‘The problems in farm shop safety are quite 
different from those in specialized shop courses. 
Farm shop training and activity are quite gen- 
eral and cut across the work of many special- 
ized courses. Included in such a course would 


be instruction in welding, electric wiring, 


metal working, 
tractor maintenance and farm machinery main- 


pumbing, woodworking and 


tenance and repair 


». It is well to remember that the boy re- 
ceiving a special course in machine shop, for 
example, would receive basic training on the 
machines of that shop, and included in that 
If this boy, 


upon graduation, follows this type of work, he 


basic training would be safety. 


enters an industry and receives further training 
on the machines he is expected to operate. His 
basic safety training is enhanced and _ super- 
vised by safety specialists. 

6. In contrast, the farm boy, if he follows 
his chosen field of agriculture, goes into his 
own farm shop on a part-time basis and as- 
sumes the role of not only the worker but of 
It is 
essential that his basic safety training be thor- 


foreman and safety supervisor as well. 


ough and taught in such a way that he can 
make practical application to the home farm 
shop. To accomplish this it is necessary to 


emphasize the basic safety rules for various 
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Be certain all machines 
in the farm mechanics 
shop are equipped with 
guards for safest opera- 
tion. 


machines and to give special emphasis to show- 
ing the boy how these safety rules can be ap- 
plied to his own shop. Why certain things are 
done certain ways must be fully explained. 


7. Much of this can be done by having the 
school farm shop laid out as nearly as possible 
like the shop that will be or has been estab- 
lished on the farm. Let us take a typical ex- 
ample: 


8. We all recognize that goggles should al- 
ways be worn when using a grinder. These 


goggles could be locked in a cabinet and issued 


at the beginning of a class. The rule that gog- 


gles are always worn when grinders are op- 
Such a 
plan, with strict enforcement of the rules, would 
certainly mean that there would be safe con- 
ditions in the school shop. 


erated could be definitely enforced. 


However, from a 
practical standpoint, in the farm shop those 
goggles should hang on or near the grinding 
tool if they are going to be used at all. If that 
is the way they are to be used in the farm 
shop, they should be placed there under school 
shop conditions. There are many similar situa- 
tions that should be considered when dealing 
with safety in the school farm shop. 


9. Take another example. It is not likely that 
the walls and floors of the school shop will be 
of flammable material, nor that much material 
will be accumulated in the vicinity of the weld- 
ing operations that could result in a fire. These 
conditions may be entirely reversed in a farm 





shop and therefore should be a definite part 
of our safety teaching. Flammable insulation 
material and accumulations of wood shavings 
may be common in a farm shop. Unless we 
have training in the school shop to cope with 


these conditions, many fires may occur. 


10. Definite instructions, including demonstra- 
tions, on the safe use of all power tools should 
be included in the farm mechanics course. 


11. Even though safety is a part of every job, 
it is well to provide at least one or two lessons 
on safety where emphasis is given to some of 
the phases normally taken for granted. 


12. During the farm shop course, it 1s likely 
that the students will deal with'a number of 
different machines and tools. Basic safety rules 
for all of these cannot be covered in one short 
article. It would seem practical to refer to the 
recognized safety rules outlined in other shop 
courses for the operation of the table saw, drill 
press, portable electric saw, grinder, power 
hacksaw and the many other machines and 
tools. It might be well to emphasize a few 
general suggestions in addition to the specific 
ones found in other shop courses. 


General Suggestions 

13. Good housekeeping is probably the basic 
problem and the one most violated in both the 
school shop and the shop on the farm. Clean 
up all loose material so that electric and oxy- 
acetylene welders cannot start fires, and there 


are no slipping hazards. 


14. Proper racks for such materials as lumber, 
steel and pipe should be substantially built at 
one side of the regular working space. 


15. A rack should be provided for all tools 
used in the repair of old equipment and the 
building of new equipment. 


16. Proper outlets with wiring — sufficiently 
heavy to handle all electrical equipment should 


be provided. 


17. Woodworking equipment should be sep- 
arated from metal working and welding tools. 


18. Goggles for drilling and grinding equip- 
ment should be hung near the machine on 
which they are to be used. Welding helmets 


should also be placed near the equipment. 


19. Poor lighting is a factor in many accidents. 
Information on adequate and proper lighting 
as applied to farm shops should be included in 


the farm mechanics course. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Vaporizing Liquid Pump Type 


cere, ret and replace bor re-use 


Students should be trained to use the proper fire extin- 
guishers, located ready for use in all areas, 


20. All portable electric tools should be prop- 
erly grounded. Modern tools are equipped with 
a three-conductor cord with multi-contact po- 
larized plug-in receptacle. One wire forms a 
continuous path from the equipment through 
the receptacle to the ground. This method en- 
sures automatic use of the ground. In those cases 
where farm wiring does not provide a ground 
in the outlets, a third wire, utilizing a wate 
pipe, metal framework of the building, well 
casings or other metal structures with a low 
resistance path in direct contact with the earth 


must be used 


21. The use of guards should be stressed. In- 
structions should be given for building home- 
made guards for V-belts. In many cases, V- 
belts will not be guarded unless special atten- 

Continued on next page) 
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Safety in the Farm Mechanics Shop 


Continued from preceding page) 


tion is given to guards. Often one motor is 
used for several different jobs and under many 
conditions in a home farm shop. It is necessary 
to have home-made guards to adapt to vari- 
ous situations. 

22. Special emphasis should be placed on the 
general conditioning of small tools. Tightening 
handles in hammers and taking the burrs off of 
chisels are examples. 

23. Color is recognized in industry as a visual 
aid to safety. Standard colors for specific pur- 
poses help identify safety equipment and acci- 
dent hazards. Color, however, is not intended 
as a substitute for proper guarding, for elimina- 


tion of hazardous conditions or safe practices. 


24. It is also recognized that too many color 
identifications constantly in the field of vision 
of a worker are both confusing and fatiguing. 
Each location should be carefully studied to 
keep the number of color markings at a min- 
imum, thereby providing even greater emphasis 
on the markings used 


25. The following color code, based on the 
American Standard Safety Color Code, has 
been adopted by the Farm Safety Conference 
of the National Safety Council for farm use. 


26. RED is the basic color for the identifica- 
tion of fire protection equipment, danger, stop, 


~ ASC line. 


27. ORANGE is the basic color to: 


dangerous parts of equipment which may cut, 


designate 


crush, shock or otherwise injure; call attention 
to open enc losure doors: designate exposed haz- 


irds when shields or guards have been removed. 


28. YELLOW is the basic color for markine 
such conditions as: striking against, stumbling, 
falling and tripping hazards. 

29. GREEN is the basic color for designating 
the location of safety and first-aid equipment 
other than fire-fighting equipment 


10. BLUE is the basic designat- 


ing caution against starting equipment being 


color for 
worked upon, or the use of defective equipment. 


)1. Portable fire extinguishers can often cope 
with fires in their early stages. ‘The school and 


the farm shop should be equipped with such 
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extinguishers with application of the following 
rules: 


a. The right type of extinguisher must be 
available for each exposure. 


b. Extinguishers must be located where they 
will be readily accessible, and there must be 
ample units to cover the exposure in any 
given area. 


c. Extinguishers must be ready for imme- 
diate use. 


d. The right chemicals of correct strength 
must be used, and the extinguishers main- 
tained in perfect operating condition. 


e. Persons must know the location of ex- 
tinguishers and be trained to use them ef- 
fectively and promptly. 


}2. It should be noted that only extinguishers 


that can be subjected to freezing temperatures 
would be adaptable to the home farm shop. 
Specific instructions should be given for han- 
dling grease and oil fires. Dry sand is practical 
in a farm shop because it can be used effectively 
on grease and oil fires. 


3. Carbon tetrachloride vapor is non-combus- 
tible, but it is highly toxic and at high tempera- 
tures decomposes to form poisonous by-prod- 
ucts. The operators should avoid breathing 
the vapor and should ventilate small rooms o1 
confined spaces immediately after using the 
extinguisher in them. 


4. Farm shop work includes repair of farm 
machinery. ‘Tractors and trucks are often a 
When en- 


gines are run indoors, exhausting of the fumes 


major part of machinery repair. 
is necessary. For the farm shop, a flexible duct 
which fits over the exhaust pipe and extends 


out of doors will serve this purpose. 


5. Tractor accidents kill 1,000 persons each 
Approximately one-third of the tractor 
deaths occur in accidents on highways, when 


year, 


the tractor—with or 
tached 


without machinery at- 
is being moved from one place to 
another. ‘To combat this important hazard, 
instruction in the safe operation of the tractor 


should be provided. 


16. Safety rules should be tied in with operat- 
Results 


from the wrong procedures should be explained. 


ing instructions for every machine. 





37. Much better safety thinking will be devel- 
oped if the students themselves, rather than 
the instructor, correct accident hazards. The 
students should build guards, improve electric 
wiring, paint danger zones, participate in safety 
inspections and help in making necessary cor- 
rections. 


38. This question should be answered by every 
student in every different type of operation: 
“What safety precautions are provided for me, 
and what safety precautions must I provide on 
this particular job?” 


39. In studying the problems of safety in re- 
lation to the teaching of farm mechanics, it 
is evident that there must be a carry-over to 
the actual conditions on the farm. The results 
will be more easily accomplished if the layout 
of the school shop, the storage of tools and the 
general procedures are as nearly as_ possible 
like the conditions that will actually be found 
on the farm. Developing our school shops in 
this manner will make it easier for the boys to 
understand the relationship, and no doubt there 
will be a greater carry-over in the safety teach- 
ing. The hours spent in shop work on the 


farm will be far greater than those spent in 


the school classroom, Many of the machines, 


tools and procedures are relatively new to both 
the school shop and the shop located on the 
farm. The proper type of safety teaching in 
this field offers a real challenge. 


Selected Information Sources 


10. Safety practices for handling various types 
of machines can be found in the detailed data 
sheets covering such types of work. A partial 
list includes: 

Safety Education Data Sheet No. 15 
Tools. 

Safety Education Data Sheet No. 46 
in the Wood Shop. 

Safety Education Data Sheet No. 50 
in the General Metals Shop. 

Safety Education Data Sheet No. 53 
vised Safety in the Machine Shop. 

Safety Education Data Sheet No. 56 
me and Cutting Safely. 
Leaflet 


Hand 
Safety 


Safe ty 


W eld- 


Safe 


Hand Tools 


Practice Don't 


Cause Accidents. 


The above materials are available from the 
National Safety Council. 


This data sheet was prepared for the National Safety 
Council by Randall C. Swanson, Farm Safety Specialist 
and Associate Professor, Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 





Safety Education Data 


(1) Bicycles (34) 
(2) Matches (35) 
(3) Firearms, Rey. (36) 
(4) Toys and Play Equipment (37) 
(5) Falls (38) 
(6) Cutting Implements (39) 
(7) Lifting, Carrying and Lowering 


: Results 
Poisonous Plants (Rey.) (40) 


School Parties 


Safe Conduct in Electrical Storms (63) 
Poisonous Reptiles 

Motor-Driven Cycles (64) 
Animals in the Classroom (65) 
Railroad Trespassing 

Bad Weather: Hazards, Precautions (66) 


Sheets available are: 


School Bus Safety: Educating 
Pupil Passengers 
Safety in the Graphic Arts Shop 
Safety in Part-Time Jobs: 
Food Handling 
Baby Sitting 
(67) School Dramatic Productions 
(68) Safety in “Do-It-Yourself” 


Electric Equipment 

Pedestrian Safety 

School Buses—Administrative 
Problems (Rey.) 

Flammable Liquids in the Home 

Passenger Safety in Public Carriers 

Chemicals 

Hand Tools 

Nonelectric Household Equipment 

Sidewalk Vehicles 


(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 


Home Workshops 

Horseback Riding 

Hiking and Climbing 

Hook and Line Fishing 

Summer Jobs—Farm 

Safety in the Wood Shop 

School Fires 

Unauthorized Play Spaces 
Bathroom Hazards 

Safety in the General Metals Shop 


(69) 
(70) 


(71) 


Playground Apparatus 

Safety with Kites and Model 
Airplanes 

Safety in Sports: Baseball 

Safety in Sports: Football 

School Bus Safety : 
Operating Practices 

Playground Surfacing 

Safety in Sports: General Practices 


Camping (S51) 
Alcohol and Traffic Accidents (52) 
Cooking and Illuminating Gas (53) 
Solid and Liquid Poisons (54) 
(22) Safety in the Gymnasium (Rey.) 
(23) Laboratory Glassware (55) 
(24) Places of Public Assembly (56) 
(25) Fireworks and Blasting Caps (57) 
(26) Domestic Animals (58) 
(27) Swimming (59) 
(28) Small Craft Chemistry Laboratory 
(29) Play Areas (60) Safety in the Farm Mechanics Shop 
(30) Winter Driving (Rev.) 
G41) Night Driving (61) Floors in the Home (85) 
(32) Winter Sports (62) Hazards of Discarded Iceboxes (86) 
(33) = - Traffic Control Devices and Refrigerators (87) 


Safety in Pupil Excursions 

Highway Driving. Rules, Precautions 

Safety in the Machine Shop (Rev.) 

Summer Jobs: laborers, home yard, 
service-stations 

Motor- Vehicle SPEED 

Welding and Cutting Safely 

Safety in the Auto Shop (Rev.) 

Winter Walking 

Safety in the High School 


Safety in Bad Weather Conditions 

Safety in Sports: Basketball 

Safety for Amateur Electricians 

Coordinating Safety in Industrial ind 
Vocational Education Programs 

Counselors and Helpers in 
Summer Camps 

Gun Clubs: Their Organization 
and Activities 

Office Safety 

Safety in the Sheet Metal Shop 

Skiing Safety 

Safety in the School Lunch Room 

Cigarette Fire Hazards 

Safety in the Electrical Shop 


Data sheets from SAFETY EDUCATION are available for a small fee from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Each (any selection one to nine copies, 10 cents 
each. 10 to 99 copies, $.058 cents each. Write for prices on large quantities, Order by title and 
number. All prices are subject to a 10 per cent discount to National Safety Council members 
and to schools, colleges, universities and public libraries. 
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The School Nurse and Accident 
Prevention (Continued from page 9) 
dents and preventive measures as they relate to 
the school-age child. 

Fifty-three per cent of all accidents of school- 
age children take place under school juris- 
diction, and six per cent occur while the child 
is going to and from school. In the school plant, 
accidents happen most frequently in the gym- 
nasium and in organized athletics, principally 
football and basketball. 
iums and classrooms are next, with shops com- 


Accidents in auditor- 


ing third. Unorganized activities and apparatus 
are responsible for most of the accidents occur- 
ring on the playground. 

The most frequent accidents occurring while 
children go to and from school are falls on the 
streets and sidewalks: motor vehicle accidents 
are next in frequency. 

All children should have safety training ac- 
cording to their ages and ability to learn safety 
habits. Most accidents can be prevented by edu- 
cational activities planned to stimulate pupils’ 
interest and encourage their development of 
sale prac tices. 

Children must and can be taught to be alert 
to causes and prevention of accidents. The re- 
sponsibility for such teaching belongs to the 
function in 
advisory and she 


classroom teacher. ‘The  nurse’s 


health 


should not 


teaching is chiefly 


assume major responsibility for 


formal teaching. She should help develop ac- 


tivities which teach children how to avoid 
accidents and care for accidental injuries. She 
can suggest good source material for various 
areas of the curriculum and help evaluate the 
safety program. In some schools, the nurse 


teaches first aid and home nursing. 

Although the nurse is not responsible for the 
classroom teaching of first aid, she should take 
advantage of every teaching opportunity. Edu- 
cation in safety, as in any other subject, is both 
direct and indirect. The time of an accident 
or sudden illness, or while such an incident is 
still fresh in the pupil’s mind, is usually an 
excellent time for 


situational and_ incidental 


class or individual teaching. For example, a 
a skinned knee suffered on the 


playground or gymnasium could be used for in- 


nose bleed. Oo! 


dividual instruction in safety and first aid. The 
nurse can let the child know what is being done 
and why. Boys and girls may apply such safety 
instruction learned at school to home situations. 

Both the nurse and classroom teacher will do 
well to remember that in “on the spot” safety 
education it is best not to arouse undue fear, 
praticularly in younger children. Safety educa- 
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tion is intended to suggest the difference be- 
tween foolish risks, which can result in throw- 
ing away one’s life or one’s future usefulness 
for nothing, and unavoidable risks, which may 
be part of one’s opportunity to serve humanity. 

As soon as possible after an accident, a dis- 
cussion of its cause and how it might have been 
prevented is desirable. Sometimes the discus- 
sion may be with the faculty at a faculty meet- 
ing or a special meeting called by the principal. 
Sometimes it may be with the students at stu- 
dent council or in special classes. 

One school has a student council in which 
the members are elected by the student body; 
they have a mayor and other officers that con- 
stitute a city government. Before each council 
meeting, the young commissioner of health and 
safety has a conference with the nurse to see if 
there are any health or accident problems that 
should be brought before the council. At this 
time the nurse discusses any recent accidents, 
and how they may have been prevented. The 
commissioner takes the information to the coun- 
cil where the problems are discussed with the 
group. The aldermen (from intermediate and 
upper grades) carry the information back to 
their classrooms and to the lower grades. 


: Potential Accidents 


The nurse must be alert to unsafe conditions 
in the school environment. One of the first 
steps in establishing safety precautions is to pro- 
vide a safe environment and organized activities 
for accident prevention. This is fundamentally 
an administrative responsibility, but the nurse 
should be familiar with standards for a safe, 
healthful, and attractive school environment, 
and give practical help and suggestions in the 
school group’s effort to reach and maintain 
those standards. 

The nurse helps the teacher develop modified 
school experiences for children who are poten- 
tial accident risks. For example, after reviewing 
physical examination records and medical re- 
ports, the nurse may learn that a pupil has a 
weak leg or knee, poor motor coordination, a 
hearing or vision defect, a heart condition, epi- 
lepsy, or be emotionally disturbed. In addition, 
there are children who are accident prone, and 
who have accidents one after another in spite 
of safety education and safety precautions by 
the nurse and parent. 

Armed with her knowledge the nurse can 
help implement a planned program for the pro- 
tection of such children. Teachers, nurses, and 
parents must be made aware of the close rela- 
tionship between good health, physical and 
emotional health, and safe living@® 





After two President's Conferences, let's look at the 


Score Sheet on School Shop Safety 


At the 1949 President's Conference on Occupational Safety, a long- 
range cooperative program of action on safety in vocational education 
was outlined. What has happened to this program? How was it im- 
plemented by the second President's Conference just past? 


By Wayne Hughes, Ph.D. 
Director 
School and College Division 


N 1949, the President of the United States 

called his first National Conference on Oc- 
cupational Safety. In response to that call, 
1,000 leaders of business, labor, government, in- 
surance companies, safety organizations and ed- 
ucational groups gathered in the nation’s capi- 
tal city. 

The purpose of the meeting was to plan a 
long-range cooperative program of action. ‘To 
serve that purpose, Conterence committees were 
set up for accident records, engineering, laws 
and regulations, education, labor-management 
cooperation, programs and_ services, and re- 


search and coordination 


These committees, composed ol nationally 
known authorities in each of the committee 
areas, developed appropriate recommendations 
which, if properly implemented, would con- 
tribute materially to a reduction of the annual 


toll of two million industrial injuries. 

Out of that Conference came a number olf 
recommendations for the improvement of the 
safety program in school shops. Of particulat 
interest is the following statement developed by 
the Committee on Education: 

“The 


safety education. They must provide and main- 


schools have a dual responsibility in 


tain a safe environment not only as a basis for 
accident-free oO pe ration of school activities, but 
as an example of safe working conditions, Thus 


not only are the possibilities of student mjunes 


reduced, but at the same time the student gains 


emphatic impressions of safe working condt- 


tions, and any future relaxation of standards 


is apt to be readily apparent so that an im- 
pulse toward correction of the substandard con- 
Secondly, there ws the 


safety instruction. In many areas of 


dition exists. 
bility for 


res ponst- 
education, the planned program of safety in- 


struction is perhaps better developed as an 


integral part of many subjects rather than a 
distinct and se parate subject in itself.” 

Largely through the joint efforts of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the American Vocational 
Association and the American Industrial Arts 
Association, some progress has been made on a 
number of the recommendations for education 
developed by that first President’s Conference. 
With considerable pride, we can point to the 
following: 

1. The number of colleges offering courses 
in safety engineering has increased materially 

2. The Campus Safety Association, repre- 
senting some 150 colleges, has been formed 


and has sponsored five national conventions 


3. The National Safety Council has joint 
committee relationships with the American Vo- 
cational Association and the American Indus- 
trial Arts Assoc iation 


+. Safety sessions have been held and spon- 
sored by these committees at the annual na- 
tional conventions of the three parent organi- 
zations 


Continued on next page) 
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Score Sheet on School Shop Safety 


Continued from page 25) 


5. Efforts have been made to have safety in- 
corporated in meetings of state assoc lations of 
industrial education teachers. 

6. A National Standard School Shop Safety 
Inspection Check List has been developed and 
An initial free national distribution 
was made by the National Safety Council to 


published. 


all school shops through appropriate state of- 


fices. 


7. A study to determine minimum standards 
for industrial education teacher preparation in 
safety has been completed, and copies have 
been sent to the nation’s teacher-preparing 
institutions. 


8. A study to develop a series of school safety 
tests has been started. 


9. A study to develop standards for machine 


guarding in school shops is under way. 


10. A safety check list for business educa- 


tion is nearing completion. 


11. The promotion of Standard Student Ac- 
cident Reporting and Analysis is an on-going 
program. 

12. The appointment of a safety coordinator 
for the local school system is an on-going pro- 
gram. 


13. A sizeable number of American Society 
of Safety Engineers chapters have made safety 
inspections of school shops. 


14. Safety has received a fair amount. of 
space in the professional journals of industrial 
education teachers. 


Another President’s Conference was held in 
March, 1958. 


was re-activated to review progress and to de- 


The Committee on Education 


termine how best to fulfill all recommendations 
proposed in the 1949 meeting. Out of this past 
year’s meeting came two recommendations of 
significant importance to safety in industrial 
education: 

1. It is recommended that appropriate state 
and national associations of educators promote 
and develop programs for safe school environ- 
ment based on the National Safety Council’s 
School Shop Safety Inspection Check List and 
that they assist in implementing the recommen- 
dations of the 1949 President’s Safety Confer- 
ence. It is further recommended that State 
school officials develop realistic programs of 
school shop accident reporting and analysis. 

2. It is recommended that national organiza- 
tions and agencies, including the American Vo- 
cational Association, the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Safety Council, the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the U. S. Office of 
Education coordinate their efforts through a 
steering committee to develop a guide for the 
organization and implementation of effective 
school safety programs to be conducted through 
the cooperation of appropriate agencies at the 
local level. 

The U. S. Office of Education is setting up 
a conference of representatives of agencies listed 
above to take appropriate action on these rec- 
ommendations® 





fight against accidents. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


F VERY month the mail to the National Safety Council is filled with thousands of 
requests from school children for general safety material. The Council has been 
happy to fill these requests, with the conviction that such cooperation had a real 
part in emphasizing the importance of safety to each young correspondent. 


Now, however, the volume of requests has reached such a point that we are no 
longer able to handle them. Therefore, we urge teachers to discourage their pupils 
from writing to the National Safety Council for safety material. 


Instead, we suggest your pupils write to their local or state safety councils for 
information relating to the various phases of safety. This will not only facilitate 
service to them, but it will provide them with an opportunity to learn about the 
resources of their own communities and states which are actively engaged in the 
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LOWER ELEMENTARY SAFETY LESSON 


Our Thankful Month 


S-1381-A 


Do you like November? Do you think 
of turkeys and good food and being 
thankful? Your teachers and parents 
are most thankful if you are happy and 
safe. Here is a story that will help you 
to be safe. 





A November Story 


November is a fall month. It sometimes gets dark by four o’clock. Are 
you safely home by then? Sometimes it rains hard. Boys and girls wear 
raincoats and rain helmets or carry umbrellas. This boy is raising his hel- 
met so that he can see if cars are coming. 





This girl is holding her umbrella up so she can see if cars are coming. 
Also she will not hurt anyone if she holds her umbrella wp. 


In November, we often wear our rubbers or boots. If we leave them on 
the stairs, someone may step on them and fall. They may be hurt. It is 
safer to put them in the closet. 


We play indoors more now. Do we put our toys away so that no one 
will fall over them? 


Safe Ways Are Good Ways 


Put your toys away in a box. Put your boots in the closet. 
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Things to Do 


Walking in the Rain 


Y; Draw a smile on the boy who is safe. 


I hold my umbrella 
(Write the word which tells what to do.) 


Safe Kinds of Toys 


Toys are made for fun. But if we hurt ourselves, the fun is gone. Toys 
are made in different ways. Some ways are safe. Some can hurt us. Try 
this game. Color green the toys that are safe and will not hurt us. Color 


red the toys that are not safe. Then ask your teacher if you are right. 


Scissors Balls 


r= FS : 2 


a“ 


Sharp points Round points 
Large and soft Small and hard 


Toy Daggers 


; ; Rubber Hard and sharp 
Sharp metal Rubber point 


points or cups 


A good thought for November: If we are safe, we can be thankful. 
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\ UPPER ELEMENTARY 





Rainy Weather 


§-1381-A 


November is the month for dark days; the first snowfall; hunting; Thanksgiving. 


Weather Safety 


November brings the first dark, rainy days. What should you do in traffic when you... 


Have a rain helmet over your face? 

Carry an umbrella? 

Cross a slippery street? 

Are caught out on your bike in rain or snow? 
Wake up to find snow or ice on the streets? 
Find it will be dark before you can get home? 


Make a list of Weather Suggestions for these situations. (Compare your list with 
the suggestions on the other side of this sheet.) 


Hunting Time 


This is the hunting season. Father may oil his gun and go hunting. He may allow 
you to go along. Here are some important things to think about: 


Always stay behind the hunters. 

Do not examine a gun until an adult has made sure it is unloaded. 

Watch where Daddy places his gun when he climbs through a fence or over 
log. 

Notice how he rests his gun when it is not in use. 

Ask him to explain how he uses the safety catch when he is walking along. 
Resolve never to point any gun at anyone, even in play. 

Wear something yellow (hat or jacket or both) when in the woods during 


hunting season. 
ro 
=a y —.. 
— 
/ 47 
Y } UY ae “ff 


y James Mann, Prin 
ard Woods School, Win 


1. 
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Real Guns and Toy Guns 


While you may not yet go hunting with real guns, there are other guns and weap- 
ons that you may sometimes use. You should know about these: 


Air rifles: At close range, these can be very powerful and 
dangerous. 


Cap guns: Exploding caps can cause serious burns. Many 
communities now ban their use. 


Bow guns or These can be dangerous when other persons are 
Bow and around. Use a soft, heavy target and be sure 
arrow: no one is in the range. 


Sling shots: Anything that shoots rocks or sharp objects is 
very dangerous to bystanders. Eye injuries have 
often occurred. 


Can You nante othe } hinds of dange rous We (pons ¢ 


Weather Suggestions 


Be sure you can see before you cross the street. Raise your rain helmet, if neces- 
sary. 


Keep your umbrella up, not down, so you can see ahead and around you. 


Watch that you do not poke someone else in the face with your umbrella. 


Be sure no car is near before crossing streets in slippery weather. Cars need ex- 
tra distance for stopping when it is slippery. 


Do not ride your bicycle on a traveled street in the rain. Walk it home or leave 
it somewhere. 


If streets are snowy or icy, leave your bicycle at home. 
If caught in the snow or ice away from home, walk your bicycle home. 


If caught in dusk or darkness and you have no light, walk your bicycle home on 
the sidewalk. 


Wear something white at dusk. (Even a white handkerchief will help.) 


A safety thought for November: Jf we are safe, we can also be thankful. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Peal SAFETY LESSON 


Firearms 


You and The Gun . Storing ammunition (1) 


. . 9 
A recent newspaper item described an incident a 
that was almost unbelievable. Yet it actually ’. Transporting guns and ammunition (1) 
happened, and it almost resulted in a tragedy. 


Two game wardens reported that they were 
driving along a country dirt road when they 
heard a shot. A bullet hit their automobile! : . Target practice (1) 
They quickly stopped and jumped from the car. 
As they did, another bullet hit the car. The 
wardens saw a man standing in the woods with 
a rifle, and shouted ©". Crossing fences when carrying guns (1) 
to him to stop shoot- 
ing. 
When they ap- 
proached and asked a *. Using ammunition in guns (1) 
why he had shot at (2) 
their car, his reply id 
was, “Well, it was m :. Range and ricochet of a .22 rifle (1) 


. yy 
moving: 


The wardens re- 
voked the man’s 
hunting license and . Using a gun for the first time (1) 
sentenced him to attend regularly a class in gun 
safety conducted for junior high school students. 
Many hunters have suffered a life of torment 
because they shot at a movement rather than 
waiting and making sure of their target. 7 


Carrying a gun while hunting with a compan- 


The boy in the picture above will find that his 
gift can be a source of enjoyment or an instru- 
ment of tragedy—depending on the way he uses 
it. Before you begin using a gun, make certain 
you know all the safety rules. Girls, too, should v4 kar und vp yp dod s90aKN (J )—f “tooy 
learn gun safety, for more gun accidents happen 5 as ek aa aig ts ras souk os NT i ne “aati 
in the home than in hunting. Check your knowl- -pyrau Furpvo) ‘Kpajvs ssaanqoaf po yum fjasinodk azumpuny (2 
edge of gun safety by taking the following test. wiebtac agra eG Poi FE seri, De iA Mla IBY ner! | Bhs, ms idles, 


yaynqg asnpo poo uaa vapjins sao yy (2 [D0 n 


Playing with a gun (1) 


my no § iD ay) u jn www j uog ius FU YoDaL Ppa 
— ~ " Ze } I ‘ yipunuudp yp Furusdupy tq sanod Aur 

Firearms Quiz ] 10249,” 09 ydiuayw yuog (z) faz sadosd 257 
p 104 mosf domo Fuyuiod ajzznu *punosd uo pt aovid ‘auope 
Directions: After each of the following phrase 8, “4 1p 4ay) o uosiag OF und puny (72 yuUap TuIssos? 
‘ 74059qQ und poo} 1 1 pun] Diu pe a put pajdus 
: sund pjun u taf puryaq suosiad po dary (f yoy? 
in each case. “OFt4 OF J9]ING & DP [[\R WYF J2e1D; OB ISH 9,WOTT (C) - 398409 
yoDqG Ul DID Yy?Al 99D} afps D Ut Jadivy aavyy (7 ad 
yunoip aaunoqg L ollunuup pup und JOY} Ulppiar "g yd 
poojun st{pm} } ) usippy? jO YIDIL JO JNO F41OIG 
v9Djg Aap ‘poor Dt 018 (7 f usippy? jo yoDas fo 
(2) mary (2 y9pvo iD SUNT 34 df b SHAUMSNY 


write down the number of safety rules called for 


A. Storing guns (1) 


und 
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Make the Rules Clear 


Directions: Listed below are five gun safety rules. 
In each case, several sentences are used where 


one sentence would do the job. 


(A) Write each rule, using only one sentence. 
(B) Don’t omit any important thoughts. 


(C) Try not to use more than the number of 
words indicated. 


Divide into 10 groups, each group working 
together to get the best sentence for the rule 
assigned. Call five of the groups “Team A,” and 
the other five “Team B,” 


each group from Teams A and B write its sen 


Upon comple tion, le l 


tence on the board. Discuss each sentence to see 
if all the main thoughts are in it. Decide on the 


hest entence 


1. There is a cardinal rule in regard to gun 
safety. Every gun should be treated as if it were 
loaded. This will prevent many accidents. 


u“ ord 


2. You should not climb fences while carrying a 
loaded gun. Also, do not attempt to carry a 


loaded gun while climbing a tree. 


11 words 


When in your automobile, camp, or home, don’t 
carry loaded guns. Be sure, too, that the guns 
have the loading mechanisms open. 


1. Before using a gun, check the barrel for dirt, 
paper, heavy grease and other things that might 
clog the barrel. The loading mechanism should be 
checked too, for dirt, lint, sand and other things 
that might cause the mechanism not to work. 


word ; 


5. You should never leave your gun standing 
somewhere while you go elsewhere. If you have to 
leave it, be sure it is unloaded. 


10 words 
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Education and Gun Safety 


The National Rifle Association has been in exist- 
ence for over 85 years and during that time has 
not had a single serious accident or fatality on 
the ranges under its supervision. During the 
past 30 years, more than two million youngsters 
participated in the junior shooting program of 


“HUNTING. 
LICENSES. 





the N.R.A. with only two minor accidents re 
corded. The foregoing indicates that safety in- 
struction pays off! 


Various states have begun to enact legislation 
for promoting gun safety. Since 1949, New York 
State has required every prospective young hunter 
to present a certificate showing he has satisfac- 
torily completed a course in the elements of safe 
firearms handling before he can obtain his first 
hunting license. 


California has a law similar to the New York 
law. New Hampshire enacted a law authorizing 
any school district within the state to offer courses 
in the principles of firearms safety and operation, 
the game laws and good hunting practices and to 
appropriate funds in support thereof. 


What is the law in your state? Are the present 
rules and regulations in regard to guns adequate? 
What instruction in gun safety is available to you? 


Check on the foregoing questions. Discuss what 
can be done to improve the gun safety education 
program in your school. Adding a course in gun 
safety to your curriculum will not ne¢ arily 
mean adding a new teacher or getting a lot of 
expensive textbooks. Find out the cost of available 
materials by writing to the following addresses: 


(1) National Safety Couneil 
School and College Division 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


(2) National Rifle Association 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N, W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


National Education Association 
1201—16th Street, N. W 
Washington 6, D. C 


Get all the information possible, and then plan 
a gun safety program that will fit your school. 
Present your proposal to the administration for 
consideration. 














Firearms 


Do You Know? 


The boy in the picture above is receiving a gift he has wanted for a long time. Whether or not he 
enjoys his gift depends on his knowledge and use of safety rules. Because of the numerous firearms 
accidents each year, increasing emphasis is being placed on gun safety. For example, New York, 
California, New Hampshire and other states have enacted legislation requiring prospective hunters 
to receive training in the safe handling and use of firearms. Do you think such legislation is im- 
portant? See what you already know about guns—and the law in regard to guns—by taking the 
following test. 


1. While hunting, how far must you be from ing numbers are written. Explain each and define 
the highway before you can shoot? the terms you use. 
. Why? 1%: 


»1, 


3: 
2. Is it legal to shoot while standing on some 7 : 
7. What is “rifling” and what effect does 
have in regard to the distance and accuracy of : 
bullet? 


roads? If so, specify 


3. What does the law say in regard to carrying 


loaded revolver? ’ , ae ! #t 
. 8. What is the minimum age for obtaining a 


hunting license? . Are all hunters required 
4. Is it legal to shoot game within the city to have a license? . Are there any special 
limits? . Are there any exceptions? regulations for hunters under 16 years of age? 


F . 7 . After each student answe » foregoi +s. 
5. Define specifically the following terms and After each dent answers the foregoing ques 


. . . tions, app a chairmé a: a class scus- 
describe how they are determined. Gauge: ions, appoint a chairman to lead a class discus 


sion on the correct answers to all questions. It is 
Caliber: very likely that all the foregoing questions can’t 

be answered. A suggested plan for obtaining the 
6. On the front of a shotgun shell, the follow- answers follows. 





. ’ %9 
Plan A “Short Course 
Take the initiative in planning a short course in B. To know the law in regard to firearm 
gun safety. Such a course can be taught by your safety. 
class as a series of four or five 50-minute assem C. To learn about firearms and ammunition. 
bly programs. Here are some specific suggestions 
, y! £ . S} gees » Determine interesting waus to present mate 
or planning the course. . , 
pu B rials. Some suggestions are as follows: 
1. Be certain of your objectives. In other words, 4. Add 
° + Adal 
determine what your goals are and what you hope 


to accomplish. Some objectives might be: 


to the list of questions given at the 
beginning of this lesson. Invite a game warden 
to class to contribute questions and answers 
A. To develop an awareness for the need of that would be pertinent to your topic. 
safety in the use of firearms. Continued on other side) 
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Use your list of questions to conduct a “$64,000 
Challenge” approach by using two groups of 
students (four or five to a group) chosen from 
the assembly audience. 








B. Write several short paragraphs not more 
than 150 words each, each paragraph describ 
ing an incident which includes four or five 


gun safety violations. 


Use two groups of volunteers from the assem 
bly audience, allowing each group to confe) 
for 40 seconds after the paragraph is read. 
Then have a representative from each group 
write down the safety violations and hand them 
to the moderator who reads them aloud. Use 
five paragraphs and determine which group 
wins. 


C. Write down eight rules of gun safety. Have 
two volunteer groups of four each come to 
the stage. Conduct a ‘“Pantomine Quiz” ap- 
proach using large posters to let your audience 
in on the rule being pantomined. Use the same 
pattern as “Mike Stokey’s Pantomine Quiz.” 


Here, too, a winning team can be declared. 


D). Invite a game warden to give a talk on 
some of the most prevalent safety violations 
he has witnessed. 


E. Invite a representative from one of the 
local sporting goods stores, or a police officer, 
or a representative from the armed forces to 


demonstrate safe handling of guns. 


F. Stimulate an interest in a poster contest. 
See if a local sporting goods store will donate 
a prize to be awarded for the best poster o1 
firearms safety. 


G. Write a one-act skit on gun safety. Pre- 
sent the skit as a problem for the audience to 
solve, or show a “wrong” and “right” way of 


handling firearms and ammunition. 


Determine how you can evaluate the results 


your course, Some suggestions are as follows: 


A. Mimeograph a short objective test to be 
taken by all the students in the assembly at 


the end of your “short course.” 


B. Develop an attitude questionnaire to be 
given to all students a week after your course 
is over. Find out how much student’s attitudes 


changed as a result of your course. 
C. Keep a check on firearms accidents during 
this school year. Compare with last year’s 


record. 
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Use All Possible Resources 


If you have a chapter of “Future Teachers of 
America” in your school, ask their aid in planning 
your short course. Also, the General Extension 
Division of your state university will probably be 
happy to help you with materials and suggestions. 
Go to your local safety council for pertinent 
materials. 


Here is a chance for you to plan and implement 
a worthwhile assembly series. Plan well and 
present in an interesting fashion. Take photos of 
your short course in action and write an article 
on it. Send the article and pictures to the editor 
of Safety Education Magazine, National Safety 
Council, for possible publication. 


If you plan well enough, you might interest 
local civic groups, sports stores and gun clubs in 
donating prizes for the winning teams described 
in 2 A, B, and C. If so, be sure to publicize the 
awards before your course. 


The Ten Commandments of 
Firearms Safety 


The Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufac- 
turers Institute has developed the following rules 
in regard to gun safety. Make these rules an 
integral part of your short course. 

1. Treat eve ry gun with the re Spe ct due a loaded 
gun, 

2. Guns carried into camp or home must always 
be unloaded and taken down or have actions open; 
guns always should be encased until reaching the 
shooting area. 


Always be sure that the barrel and action are 


clear of obstruction. 


1. Always carry your gun so that you can control 
the direction of the muzzle even if you stumble. 
Keep the safety on until you are ready to shoot. 
5. Be sure of your target before you pull the 


trigge Fs 


6. Never point a gun at anything you don’t want 
to shoot. 

?. Unattended guns should be unloaded, Guns 
and ammunition should be stored safely be yond 


the reach of children and careless adults. 


Never climb a tree or a fence with a loaded 
gun. 


9, Never shoot at a flat, hard surface or 


surface of water, 


10. Do not mix gunpowder and alcohol. 





tna Drivotrainers make it possible to 


TRAIN MORE STUDENT DRIVERS ... BETTER 
... at Lower Cost per Pupil 


ONE TEACHER TRAINS 15 STUDENTS AT A TIME 


“ ‘ 


in this modern Drivotrainer classroom. Each ‘‘car’’ is 
equipped with the instruments and controls of a real 
automobile. The system employs motion pictures to 
simulate actual driving conditions and a master control 
records each student driver’s actions — both correct 
and incorrect. 


aie. the 


By combining Atna Drivotrainer instruction with on-the- 
road training in dual-control cars, schools have found that 
they can train more pupils with the same teaching staff. 
While the exact figure will vary with the number of students 
to be trained, the efficiency of scheduling, and the size of 
the installation, a school using this combination course can 
train up to 50% more students per teacher per year and save 
up to 30% in cost per pupil. 

In addition, research indicates that this training method 
can be considerably more effective than dual-control cars 
alone in teaching safe driving habits and the handling of 
emergency situations. 

For further data on the A°tna Drivotrainer, please write to: 


Information and Education Dept. 


FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 








Development of the Drivotrainer 
was financed by the A®tna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company as a 
contribution to education, and 
highway safety. 

“Etna Casualty has no finan- 
cial interest in the sale of Drivo- 
trainer equipment but continues 
its public service support of the 
program through production of 
Drivotrainer films and other 
teaching aids, assisting in teacher 
training, and supplying an educa- 
tional liaison service with Drivo- 
trainer users. 

Drivotrainer equipment is 
manufactured, sold and serviced 
by the Automatic Voting Ma- 
chine Corporation of Jamestown, 


New York. 








Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company ¢ Standard Fire Insurance Company °¢* Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Turbeville, Missouri driver educator, dies 


Thomas Turbeville, principal and chairman of 
the safety department for University City high 
school in University City, Missouri, died last 
summer 

Scheduled to appear on the program of the 
National Safety Congress Driver Education Ses- 
sions last month, Turbeville had been a mem- 
ber of the Driver Education Section for many 
years. He was treasurer of the Missouri Driver 
and Safety Education Association at the time 
of his death. 

When driver education was first being intro- 
duced in University City schools, Turbeville 
volunteered to take special training in order to 
start the department in the schools. He was 
chosen by the Missouri state superintendent of 
schools to serve on a committee which has re- 
cently completed the new secondary school 
safety curriculum. For two years, he was an 
instructor in the St. Louis County Traffic Court 
School. 

Mr. Turbeville’s interest in children’s educa- 
tion brought him to the administration of a 
summer camp in Lesterville, Missouri, where, in 
his capacity as director, he suffered a heart 


attack which caused his death 


six states win awards... 


Six states have been named as winners of 
achievement awards in the Eleventh Annual 
National High School Driver Education Award 
Program, sponsored by the accident prevention 
department of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies 


rhe states won for the extent and quality of 
their driver education programs conducted dur- 
ing the 1957-58 school year. They were: Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Delaware, Oklahoma, 
Utah and Vermont. Six additional states 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Texas and 


Montana 


(he awards this year were based on a stricter 


received Progress awards 


evaluation system than they have been in the 
past, according to Thomas N. Boate, manager 


of the accident prevention department. The 
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evaluation procedure, said Mr. Boate, was re- 
vised to place more emphasis on the quality 
of instruction rather than on the number of 
schools participating in the program. 

The achievement awards will be presented to 
the state governors at ceremonies. The progress 
awards are being given to states reporting an 
outstanding annual expansion of school and 
student participation in high quality courses. 


school buses tested for monoxide .. . 
Pennsylvania state police conducted rigid car- 
bon monoxide detection tests on some 8,000 
school buses throughout their state last August. 
The tests were the result of a new safety pro- 
gram instituted by the Bureau of Highway 
Safety. 

The step was taken to eliminate any possi- 
bility of ill effects to school children from even 
the slightest trace of carbon monoxide fumes 
seeping into the interior of a school bus, accord- 
ing to O. D. Shipley, director of the bureau. 
Even a trace of carbon monoxide found in a 
bus would necessitate a special exhaust system 
inspection of the bus. 


Earl Heath joins Army staff .. . 


Dr. Earl D. Heath, formerly a member of the 
staff of the Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, has joined the staff of the 
director of safety for the U. S. Army. He will 
be in charge of the education and training sec- 


tion of the world-wide Army safety program. 


While at the Center, Dr. Heath assisted in the 
courses for U. S. Army and Air Force personnel 
and became acquainted with the problems of 


these SCry Ices. 


Stack named consultant .. . 


Dr. Herbert J. Stack, former director of the 
Center for Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed a consultant on the 
Drivotrainer program of Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. 





New Jersey bicycle deaths rise... 
Bicycle fatalities arose sharply in New Jersey 
during the first eight months of 1958. There 
were 15 deaths reported for that time, compared 
with seven bicycle deaths during all of 1957. 

Eleven of this year’s victims were 14 years old 
or younger, one victim was 15, another 16, 
another 21 and the final one 28 years of age. 
three in 
January, two in March, three in May, two in 
June, one in July and four in August. 


The deaths occurred as follows: 


Home Safety Review gets new face... 

A new face and a new format accompanied 
the fall issue of the Home Safety Review. 

The National Safety Council publication, 
newly named Home Safety, will now have a 
complete planning guide for at least one com- 
munity-wide campaign based on seasonal 
themes. Suggested projects, selected references, 
a fact sheet and basic materials for speeches, 
news releases and radio and TV scripts will be 
included in the planning guide for use by wom- 
en’s clubs, PTA groups, civic and service organi- 
zations when planning accident prevention pro- 
grams. 

In organizations’ libraries, the magazine will 
serve as a quick and handy reference for service 
projects. 

Reporting on research studies and_ stories 
from groups on their own activities will con- 
tinue. Naturally, letters, news notes and project 
reports are always welcomed and will be printed 
as space and theme permit so groups can learn 
what comparable groups are doing to cut down 
deaths and accidents. 

A year’s subscription for the quarterly maga- 
zine is $2.25. Publication dates are the first day 
of September, December, March and June. 


Baltimore teachers safer this year... 
Accidents among the Baltimore, Maryland, 


teaching staff decreased in frequency rate from 
6.50 to 3.76 during the school year 1957-58, the 
Staff Newsletter of the Baltimore public schools 
reports. There was also a decrease in the sever- 
ity rate from 169 to 41, and a decrease in the 
days lost from 1,224 to 320. 


AAA traffic safety poster contest begins 
For the 15th year, the American Automobile 
Association is sponsoring their traffic 
safety poster contest. The contest offers students 


school 


in elementary and high schools an opportunity 
not only to further their artistic talents and 
win cash prizes but to realize the importance 
of traffic safety in their own lives, 


Burns covered 75 per cent of his body when a model plane 
he was flying hit a high tension wire and exploded. Now, 
four months later, Dennis Hunkler, 15, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, thinks back to his 13 operations, slowly regains his 
health and plans to return to school soon. 


The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Education Association, has 
placed this contest on the approved list of na- 
tional contests and activities for 1958-59. 

Deadline date for entries in the 15th annual 
contest is February 28, 1959. For information 
about entering the contest, write to the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, 1712 G Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





ARE YOU HAVING 
TROUBLE 
WITH 
PARALLEL 
8 PARKING 


Learn the new, sim- 
plified method of 
parallel parking a 
car developed by 
George L. Bond na- 
tionally known safety 
consultant and high 
school driving in- 
structor. No me- 
chanical device or 
gimmick. Park easily your first attempt! 


Complete ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET tells you 
how. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 50¢, 
coin or money order today. 


Discount Rate: 30% When Ordering Ten Or More 
Booklets 


An ideal Supplement To Many Of Our Present Day 
Driver Education Text Books 


BOND SAFETY PROJECTS 
542-D Cclle Santa Rosa, Palm Springs, Call/f. 


YES—Rush me illustrated booklet today. | enclose 50c 
to cover postage and handling 

Name 

Address 














VIEWS zeREVI EWS; 


New Books 


The Bond Simplified Method for Parallel Parking, by 
George L. Bond. Palm Springs, California: Bond Safety 
Projects, Inc. 16 pages. 50 cents a copy. 30 per cent 
discount when ordering 10 or more booklets for shipment 
to one address. 

Written for both adults and students who want 
to learn how to park by an easier method, this 
is a step-by-step illustrated lesson on how to park 
by the author’s method. The method is a result 
of an intensive study of parking procedures by 
the author, who has been a driving instructor 
for the past ten years. 

Sparky's Coloring Book. Published by the National Fire 


Protection Association. Distributed by Osborne-Kemper- 
Thomas, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


Sparky's Coloring Book is a 7x 10-inch, 16- 
page fire prevention training aid. The ani- 
mated Dalmatian tells the fire prevention story 
in verses and pictures that cover smoking in 
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HYDRAULIC BRAKE DUAL CONTROL 


(PATENT PENDING) 


recommended for your Driver Training Program! 


HYDRAMITE division of Stromberg Hydraulic Brake & Coupling Co. 


5453 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill. 
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bed, electric wiring, good housekeeping, kitchen 
stoves, cleaning fluids, matches, alarms, Christ- 
mas trees and chimney inspection. 

The First Grade Log, by Mary Jackson Ellis and Mayon 


Atherton. Minneapolis, Minn.: T. S. Dennison and Com- 
pany. 90 pages. 
This log may be compared to the roped-off area 
where a beginning swimmer may perfect his 
strokes. Similarly, a beginning teacher may 
“hang on” to this log as she gains confidence 
in going beyond its borders. The authors, in 
their foreword, make it very clear that the log 
is to be used as a source of suggestions, not as 
a slavish routine. 

Safety has been carefully interwoven through- 
out the entire year. 

Even the experienced teacher might find the 
log of help in checking her present plans and 
activities. 





. 
avings! 
First cost is your last cost. 
Fits all cars including those 
with power brakes, easily 
transferred year after year 
without alterations. 


afety! 


Allows instructor plenty of 
leg room—no fumbling for 
pedal. Each pedal operates 
independently. Positive 
hydraulic application. 

No bars or cables to confuse 
the student. No disturbing 
noise, rattles or squeaks. 
Safety ignition cut-off 
switch provided. 


atisfaction! 


Now completely accepted 
in high school and 
commercial driver training 
programs. 


end Now! 


Order Hydramite for your 
school now. Complete with 
approved automotive 


——— fittings and easy installation 


instructions, $40. 











Accidental Injury Statistics, produced by the Public Health 
Service Accident Prevention Program. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Single copies, while the supply lasts, may be obtained free 
of charge from the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Division of Special Health Services, Washington, 
D.C. 


A publication of special interest to health de- 
partments and persons and groups concerned 
with accident prevention. Charts, tables, facts 
about injuries and deaths in the United States 
based on National Health Survey data collected 
in sample household interviews, from the Office 
of Vital Statistics, and on information contained 
in several studies of accidental injuries. 


Do You Have Your 
NSC Membership Card? 


CHOOLS and individuals subscribing to 

SaFETY EpucATION Magazine are entitled 
to membership in the National Safety Council 
upon application. In order to clarify Council 
records, those schools subscribing to SAFETY 
EpucaTIon which desire membership status are 
requested to designate the individual who will 
represent the school as a member of the Council. 
That person must indicate to the Council his 
desire to represent the school’s membership 
status. He or she will, upon applying with the 
application at right, receive a membership card 
in the National Safety Council. 

Individual subscribers with school affiliation 
who desire to be recorded as members of the 
National Safety Council are requested to so 
indicate. 

Effective as of July, 1959, only those who 
have complied with this request will be carried 
as members on National Safety Council records. 
The form below is to be used for this affiliation. 
Fill it out and mail it to the School and Col- 
lege Division, National Safety Council, 425 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinots. 


(ooo oco cocoon nnn 


School and College Division 
National Safety Council 

425 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago II, Ill. 


| desire to exercise my privileges as a member 
of the National Safety Council. Please send the 
membership card to me. 

Name 

Title 

Street Address 

City and State 


The subscription is in the name of 


(School or individual) 








TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications are intended for 
the guidance of those responsible for the 
purchase of equipment to promote safety in 
the school. The coupon below will bring 
FREE to responsible school personnel any or 


all of those listed. 








1. “The Trushay Hand Book’—A comprehensive six- 
page illustrated leaflet presents facts about hand care, 
hand protection and manners, is of interest to men as 
well as women. Teachers, supervisors and personnel 
managers can request this free leaflet in quantity from 
the Educational Service Department THR, Bristol- 
Myers Products Division, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York 


2. “Vision Tester’—The New York School Vision 
Tester is a speedy, reliable and practical instrument 
for measuring the vision performance of school chil- 
dren. It is designed to incorporate the basic require- 
ments of good testing developed at Purdue University 
and the University of Chicago and is practical and 
easy to operate. The complete battery of vision tests 
can be administered in less than two minutes. Test 
distances are produced optically and are precise and 
constant. The instrument can be used by children 
whether they know the alphabet or not. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, New 
York 


3. “Portable Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards’’—and 
other products for visual demonstrations and presenta- 
tion are the subject of a new 12-page catalog pub- 
lished by E. W. Rowles Co., 106 N. Hickory St., 
Arlington Heights, Ill. Full specifications, descriptive 
data and illustrations are included in the booklet 


i. “Satety Patrol Equipment” — Catalog lists com 
pany's complete line of school safety patrol equip 
ment. Features rubber raincoats, belts, caps, badges 
arm brassards, boots and overshoes, school warning 
signs, etc. Graubord’s Inc., 236 High St., Newark 2 


N. J 


5. “Safer Play”’—Hard surfaces in recreation areas 
and playgrounds are always a source of accident wor 
ries. Saf-Pla is a shock-absorbent protective rubber 
covering for use under playground apparatus or other 
types of gym and athletic equipment designed to pro- 
tect even the most reckless from serious injuries re- 
sulting from falls. This playground surfacing mate- 
rial can be applied to black top, concrete or any 
smooth penetration pavement. Bulletin No. 13 gives 
full details. United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Inc., Box 365, Buffalo 5, New York 


SAFETY EDUCATION—TRADE PUBLICATIONS NOVEMBER 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago tI, Hil. 
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Safe-T-Planer 

Announce- 
ment of an 
ingeniously- 
designed effi- 

Cent new 
wood-cutting 
unit for use in 
all forms of 


a woodworking 


- and pattern- 


a making is 


12653 Elm- 


This tool. 


made by Kindt-Collins Company, 
Ohio. 


permits speedy, ac- 


wood Avenue, Cleveland 11. 
named the Safe-T-Planer, 
curate wood surfacing to achieve better stand- 
ards of craftsmanship in woodworking and pat- 
ternmaking. It utilizes three 


cutters in such 


high-speed steel 
a way that there is no poss:bil- 
ity of “grab” or kick-back.” Thus there are 
no safety hazards or danger of injury to the 
operator according to the manufacturer. The 
Safe-T-Planer may be 


with a 4” 


used in any drill press 
capacity chuck, for the speedy free- 
hand surfacing of wide or narrow boards to a 
uniform thickness without the need for hand 
tools. The Safe-T-Planer is designed to oper- 
5000 RPM. 


and smoothly at much slower speeds, but its 


ate at It will also operate safely 


use is not recommended 
Item 1 


high speed routers. 


Improved Gym Wainscot Protects Players 

A thick yielding cushion of polyurethan foam 
covered with vinyl-coated fabric is now used to 
form Medart Safe-Wal impact-cushioned wain- 
scot for gymnasiums and other play areas. It 
dissipates and absorbs the heaviest body im- 
pact safely and noiselessly, eliminating the need 
for protective mats or other wall finishes. Safe- 
Wal can be installed over rough plaster so that 
no other finish is required for the areas of 
the wall. The 


resistant 


vinyl-coated fabric surface is 


perspiration, moisture, grease and 
dirt and is easy keep clean and sanitary by 
an occasional wiping with a damp cloth. Fred 


Medart Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb St., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. (Item 2 
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Superamic Coach 
The newest concepts of design and styling 
are incorporated into the new Wayne Super- 
amic School Coach. It is engineered for maxi- 
safety 
innovations for in- 


mum passenger protection and driver 
and includes structural 
impact 
wrap-around windshield has enlarged propor- 


creased resistance. The Superamic 
tions to eliminate blind spots and the Lo-Dip 
corners give visibility immediately in front of 
the coach. The Superamic is engineered for 
smooth comfortable riding 
All metal 


bonderized, and 


ease of handling, 
and for maximum pupil capacity. 
bus body parts are cleaned, 
primed and baked after fabrication but before 
assembly to seal out rust. Wayne Works, Inc., 
Div. of Divco-Wayne Corp., Richmond, Ind. 
Item 3 


Driver Training Dual Controls 
The “100 Series.” 
Training Cars, 


Dual Controls for Drive: 
are interchangeable from one 
model car to another with the change of a 
bracket. They work well and fit almost every 
make of car. The units are avail- 
able for automatic transmissions and standard 


recent 


transmissions, and are safe for the student and 
instructor because lower pedals. The cam 
action assures noiseless, safe operation and 
brake wear is compensated for by a full throw 
instructors get full response from the dual 
controls. The “100 Series” is easily installed 
and takes only 10 to 15 minutes with the fully 
illustrated installation directions. Portable Dual 
Controls, Inc., 5133 Grand River Ave., Detroit 
Mich. (Item 4 
SAFETY EDUCATION—NEW PRODUCTS 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ti, tll 
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Safety and GRAUBARDS’ have always been synonymous. 
We here at GRAUBARDS'’ consider it our personal respon- 
sibility to see that the public, specifically the children in our 
schools, are protected by the use of the right kind of pro- 
tective equipment. We carry a complete line of safety patrol 
items. Pictured here are just a few of these many articles. 
Let us help you enforce traffic rules in your home town 
and school! 


High Visibility All Rubber Raincoat Sets 


Available in WHITE, YELLOW and BLACK. Personalized 
with your School or City Name as illustrated or with Insig- 
nia of Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, Legion, and others. 


“Approved for complete rain protection by Safety Councils, 
Auto Clubs, School Authorities, Police Depts., P.T.A. and 
Civic organizations throughout the Nation.” 


e 100% American Rubber ¢ High Visibility ; 

e Superior Quality e Full Cut “Patrol” Sizes 

e Easily Cleaned e Absolutely Waterproof 

¢ Completely Vulcanized e Suitable in All Seasons 
e Complete Rain Protection 


A. Overseas Caps No. 80 
Inexpensive Caps that 
will lend dignity and 
uniformity to your pa- 
trol. Made of top qual- 
ity Gabardine, with 
leather sweatbands. 
Trimmed with contrast- 
ing color Braid. All 
sizes. 


B. Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 
Furnished in eight point style as 
illustrated with strap. Gives an 
Official, distinctive appearance. 
Available in navy blue from stock 
and all other colors on request. 
All sizes. 


C. White Plastic Helmet No. 90 

The newest item in assuring both 

the dignity of the patrol member 

and the respect of the younger 

children. Fibre plastic helmet fur- 

nished in solid white, including . Gabardine & 
chin strap and adjustable leather No.7 _ 
and web head band. Adjustable to 

all sizes. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
America's Largest 
Safety Pafrol Outfitters 


GRAUBARD'S 


236 HIGH STREET 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY * Mem Plastic 


elmets No. 





What are you doing 
about _ 


in your community? © 


Here is a series of nine lesson units on community organization for traffic 
safety. This is your opportunity to give your students (and yourself) an inside 
look at the efficiency of the traffic progrem in your community—arouse interest 
in reducing the toll of deaths and injuries in traffic—and at the same time 
teach students to assume responsibility today for their tomorrow's world! This 


set of lesson units contains a teachers guide and these nine thought-provoking 
question-outlines: 


An introduction to traffic safety 
Police traffic supervision 

Traffic engineering 

Traffic ordinances 

Traffic courts 

Accident records 

School traffic safety educarion 
Public safety education 


Safety organization 


SEND FOR YOUR SET OF LESSON UNITS— —TODAY! 


BACK THE ATTACK LESSON UNITS (429.32): A set of nine units and teacher's 
guide—1 to 9, $1.00 ea.; 10 to 99, $.65 ea.; 100 or more, $.60 ea. 


Price is subject to a 10% discount to NSC Members, Schools, Colleges, and Public Libraries 


411.03—118 
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